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Hawaii has no word 


for “weather” 


oe EVEN TEMPERED is this Ha- 
watian sun, so little change 
in seasons, that the native lan- 
guage has no word for weather. 

Spring will describe almost 
any month in Hawaii. The in- 
dolent Hawaiian sun seems 
content in its flowers and fruits 
to forget all about the seasons. 
All year through you'll see it 
paint rainbows in lao Valley 
and snatch back rain before it 
reaches the ground. See it blaz- 
ing the crimson blossoms of the 
royal flame tree. See it ripening 
mangoes and guavas and spar- 
kling the snow on Mauna 
Kea’s volcanic mountain. See 
it bronzing swimmers as they 
squander days at Waikiki. 

You'll caste this sun, mellow 
in golden pineapples, in ba- 
nanashanging yellow. It warms 
the fragranttrade winds, flashes 
on sampans in the harbor, on 
outriggers speeding through 
the surf. And lingers in the 
night... 


— 


Introduce yourself to Ha- 
waii's sun this Spring. Plan to 
stay for the Spring Festival— 
April 6-9,and Lei Day on May 
Day (1st). Rest tired eyes in the 
eternal greenness of these Pa- 
cificisles. Letthem sparkle with 
the dancing color of a million 
flowers. 

There’s much to see... and 
do. You'll swim in water that’s 
warmer than theair. You'll mo- 
tor through miles of sugarcane, 
coffee and pineapple planta- 
tions; through fern jungles, 
along cliffs dropping sheer to 

esea; over strange lava flows 
to a volcano large enough to 
hold a city. You'll golf (with 20 
courses to choose from), troll 
for barracuda, swordfish ;cruise 
by air or sea to the other islands 
of Kauai, Maui and Hawaii. 
New Low Fares Aprill 

You can comfortably make 
the round-trip, from the Pacific 
Coast, all expenses included, 
forlessthan$300.Youcan pleas- 
antly crowd Hawaii into a 3- 
weeks holiday...A letter will 
bring interesting proof. 
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HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S.A.) 
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The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, on request, mail you FREE, authori- 
tative information about the Islands. For special booklet, illustrated 
in full color, with picture maps, send 10¢ to defray cost of handling. 


Spring is in 
The Saddle 


More than 100 miles of bridle paths, gorgeous with Spri 
blossoms, against a picturesque background of long-leafee 
pines—splendid saddle horses that feel the joy of Spring 
No wonder riding at Pinehurst, N. C., at this time of yee 
is one of the favorite sports in a place that offers all o 
door pleasures at their best. 


And it's so easy to get there. Leave N.Y. at 6:45 P. 
You meet Spring at Pinehurst early next morning. 

short railroad trip and the greatly reduced hotel rate: 
make a Pinehurst vacation the most pleasurable and inex 
pensive. Rates, American Plan $7.00 per day and up, a 
Carolina Hotel and Holly Inn. 


For reservations or illustrated booklet call our N. Y. Office 
Hotel St. Regis (Tel. PLaza 3-4500) or write General Office: 


inehurst 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


America’s Premier Winter Resort 
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* Three Courses of the Prize-Winning 
Winky Dinner’ Menu: 


Hors d’ Oeuvres of Wild Pigeon’s Eggs stuffed with 
Caviar and mousse of Salmon; Entree — Saddle of 
Boar, Hunter Style, with fruits of the season: Hazel- 


nut Cream: appropriate beverages with every course. 


Go to EUROPE—this 7-Day, Epicurean 
prize-winning way. One of the “Famous 
Four’’* sails every Thursday, 12:01 A.M. 
from West 46th St. Pier to Cherbourg 
(Noon in Paris by special boat-train) 
Southampton, Hamburg . . . First class 
$195 up—Tourist $110 up. 
* The “Famous Four” 


S. S. ALBERT BALLIN —S.S. NEW YORK 
Ss. S. HamBuRG — S. S. DEUTSCHLAND 


equipped with Frahm Anti-Roll Tanks 
which give an extra 70% steadiness. 
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SUCCESSION! 


AT THE NATIONAL 
HOTEL EXPOSITION 


1929 “MALAYAN DINNER” 
served on S.S. Resolute 
Round-the-W/orld Cruise 

1930 “PIRATE LUNCHEONS” 


served on S.S. Reliance Cruises to 


the West Indies 


I9SEs YWINKY DINNER” 


served the GRILLS of the 


“Famous Four” crossing the Atlantic 


OUR CHEFS 
HAVE IT — 


This Prize-Winning 
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Go WEST INDIES on a Pleasure Pirate 
Cruise of the “Ideal Cruising Steamship” 
RELIANCE—March 12 for 18 days, 
with traditional luxury maintained de- 
spite over 50% reduction on many splendid 
cabins, suites; Minimum $205; De Luxe 
throughout. Also, a 15-Day Easter Cruise 
sails April 2nd; Minimum $165. 


On July 2nd go on the RELIANCE, this 
time for 42 days, to the LAND of the 
MIDNIGHT SUN and RUSSIA. 


Consult Your Travel Agent, for he knows from returned travelers 


that Hamburg-American is heart-winning as well as 


amburg-American 
For detailed a line 
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on trip or cruise write us, Dept. 


prize-winning EVERYWHERE! 


39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Authorized Agents 


or Branch Offices in all cities 
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For all times Warwickshire dom- 
inates the literary life of Eng- 
land. Lovely Henley-in-Arden 
is an old country town once 
hidden away in the great Forest 
of Arden. Royal Leamington 
Spa is known as the green heart 
of England because it cherishes 
a great oak, the traditional cen- 
ter of the land. At Kenilworth 
the most famous baronial ruins 
mark the place where the Earl 


of Leicester spent more than 
five thousand dollars a day wel- 
coming Queen Elizabeth in 1575 
... AtStratford-on-Avon is the 
first house of the literary world 
—where Shakespeare was born— 


Y 


f= 


perfectly preserved in every 
way. Stratford still retains its 
Mop Day when oxen and pigs 
are roasted in the streets. Sum- 
mer festivals reproduce with ut- 
most fidelity the character of 
the masterpieces of the famous 
bard. In nearby Shottery is the 
romantic thatched cottage be- 
loved by the poet and Mistress 
Anne Hathaway. Harvard House 
in Stratford was built by the 
maternal grandparents of John 
Harvard . . . Warwick boasts of 
the most princely of medieval 
castles still in splendid condi- 
/ tion... Write for complete 
SS === information and literature. 
C. Rayner-Smith, Gen’! Agent, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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My days... 


p fastest passage... only possible on the BREMEN, EUROPA... lead- 
the fleet of the year to Europe...sailing in rapid succession with 
swift de luxe COLUMBUS to England, France and Germany. Go 

| way Lloyd Express... Prolong the pleasure of the other passage in 
yd Cabin Liners... BERLIN, STUTTGART, STEUBEN, DRESDEN 


to and from England, Ireland, France and Germany ... weekly. 


ORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


OFFICES AND AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


\. nown the world over as PHILADELPHIA'S 
ess and social center as well as for its out- 

ding hospitality, facilities 

service. Rates consistent 


present times. BELLEVUE 
Claude H. Bennett, General Manager STRATF ORD 


SPRINGTIME IN 


PRING is lovelier on the Bay of Naples! See 
Vesuvius and Pompeii and Sorrento and Capri 
in their glorious early garments. Rome . . . and the 
Campagna alive with wild flowers. Be in Florence 
for the festa del grillo, and drive through the Cas- 
cine all morning. Then idle at Venice, and swim at 
the Lido before most of Europe leaves off topcoats. 
Springtime in Italy! Don’t miss it this year, when 
steamship fares, hotel rates and all traveling expenses 
have been so drastically reduced. Let us help you 
plan your trip, in cooperation with your tourist 
agent. This office is operated by the Royal Italian 
Government for that sole purpose . . . offering in- 
formation on routes, itineraries, hotels, local regions 
and every phase of your Italian sojourn. Gratis, of 
course. Begin by writing for a large illustrated book 
on Italy. 


ITALIAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“APPAREL FOR WOMEN” 
L. P. HOLLANDER CO. 
for an undeviating standard of 
Timess im every 
New York, 
202 Boylston St 


OLIVER MOORE 
Bootmaker; over 
service to sportsmen of 


ra. 


“BOOTMAKER” 
The original Superior 


cusiom 


years” 


56 West 46th Si, 


“CAMERAS” WILLOUGHBYS 
Something well worth eee tae before 
ng that irip- Headquarters for the finest 
i and movie cameres and accessories on 
the market, to suit the inexperienced ama- 
teur as well as the most expert photog- 
rapher. 110 West 32nd Street, N. Y. 


“COUTURIER-MADE COSTUMES” 
MILGRIM 
Fashions adapted to your personal type; 
for formal afternoon, daytime, evening or 
sports. W. 57th Street, N. Y- 
Chicago Miami Beach Cleveland Detroit 


“DINING” THE CHERRY TREE 
Patronized extensively by out-of-town 
visitors who are looking for American food 
of the best quality at a reasonable price 
Dinner 5 P.M. to 8 P.M. 65¢—75¢. Con- 
veniently located. 21 West 45th Street 


“EMILE” HAIRDRESSER 

Internationally known originator and ex- 
pert: For the convenience and comfort of 
our patrons, special departments are main- 
tained for Beauty Culture im all its 
branches; Specialists in each department. 
Emile Bldg., 142 W. 57th Street, New York 
City. 


“FOOTWEAR FOR WOMEN” DELMAN 


New York’s Smartest Shoe Salon: Cele 
brated as the Creative Designer of the “En 
Costume” Footwear for Women. 

558 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 


“FURS” Cc. Cc. SHAYNE & CO. 
Acknowledged as New York’s Outstand- 
ing and Authoritative Establishment for 
Reliable Furs. 
126 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 


“GIFTS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD” 
OVINGTON’S 
Our illustrated 1931-32 Gift Folder sent 
upon request. A great selection of unique 
and valuable articles that distinguishes this 
store as the preeminent Gift Shop. 
437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


“HABIT MAKERS” NARDI 

Long established as Society’s choice for 
Sports Wear and Sports apparel costumes. 
Nardi Co., Inc., T3 W. 47th Street, N. Y. 


“HATS—GOWNS” £VIRGINIA FULLER 
Exclusive Specialty Shop for “youthful 
models for matrons”: Imported models de- 


signed to order. 
44 East 50th Street, New York. 


“HATS—G0 W NS—SPORTSW EAR” 
JONAS 
Where Exclusiveness meets Modernity. If 
it bears the “Jonas” label it cannot be bet- 
tered. Magnolia, Mass.. Paim Beach and 
12 E. 56th Street, New York. 


“JEWELS” DREICER & CO. INC. 
E. J. Case, President. 
Exclusive designs in Diamond, Pearl and 


Precious Stone Jewelry. 
718 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 5th Floor 


TRAVEL TOGGERY 
By ALETHA SHOEMAKER 
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e Salon at Shs Pith h Avenne-: 
i the Louis XVI eae 
the Marie Earle Beanty idea. 
i bracelet made in shiny gold 


eS Strung together, Gi 


one iii 


or all occasion suit- 
omparably valuable. 

a gloves for nearly all informal 
ce for the traveller, for this leather 
unbelievably tough, easily washable, 
i im several shades. The white pigskin 
© tropic travel. 
cir travelling cases fitted with their 
the Arthur Gilmore Co. build to your individual 
ee 7 made im durable leathers m brown, beige, 
orchid or bhai and lined with washable materials if you choose. 

The Harra Fur Co. announce the affiliation with their company of 
Mr. Murray Cohen, for several vears Director of Hickson’s Fur De 
partment. This will be of interest to those who are interested in the 
new modes of slenderized furs, well cut and well designed. 

Since you must have your personal card always at hand while travel- 
ling, don’t forget to drop im at Dempsey & Carroll's. They specialize 


occasions : a fortunate circum 


soit as chamois, a and 7 


in an attractive line of up-to-date Sere cards and stationery” for 
travellers. 


Any Ariicle described on this page, or any merchandise sold 
in the Shops listed, can be obiained through our Personal Shop- 
| ping Bureau. 
Also, i you desire any aritcle not iisted or mentioned address | 
| “Travel Shoppers’ Bureau’, 4 West 16th Si., New York. 
We offer this Service without obligation on your part. 
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“LOVELIER FACES” MARIE E 
A new address—Merie Marie's 5 
moved fashionably North — betwee 
and 56th Sirects Here @m 2 ——s 
environment clever women defy ec 
March Winds, with Marie Herle 

Ti4 Fifth Ave. New York Gi 


16 Hest 52m nd Siret, WW 


“MURRAY COHEN” 
TO HARRA 

Mr. Murray Cohen, for more deg 
years sole direciar io Hickson’s Fa 
periment, announess bis 2 leis 
Barre For Co, well known for sum 
well cut and i aT (= 
660 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“OLD ENGLISH SILVER” 
CRICHTON & © 
— and Anijqne Siver and 


for Out-of-Town Patrons. 
$36 Fifth Avenue, si Sist Sm 


“OPTICIAN” SCHULTE OPTIC: 

411 Fifth Ave ai 33th St. 1235 
way, Hotel im and our ne 
128 West 424 St Optometziots oer. 
nations untill § PM. dsily. Compa 
ef Oxfords and Lorgneties 


“ORIENTAL GIFTS” 

ORIENTAL CRAFT SHO 
Our illustrated catalor answers & 
nal question “What shell I G 
Pride ourselves on a complete c 
European and Oriental Gift a 

have absorbed Vantines. 
630 Fifth Avenue, N. Y 


“PHOTOGRAPHER” 
For 


Ez 
lifetike resemblances, 


ae 2S A. ee 
Bar Harbor, Me Ee 


“SPORTING GOODS” 
see eee & Fit 


the Worle”. oar Lugeeze Dem 


sportswear for men, women 
590 Fifth Avenue, New 5 
London New York Boston 


“STATIONERY” DEMPSEY & C® 
Co - 


ngrage—and “Luggarce = 
Traveller”. 20 East 46th Street, 
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Wirar is the season 
in New York? Frankly it is 


hard to tell from those who 


S. S. Ile de France — Salon de Thé 


make this luxuriously spacious 


hotel their home for spring; THE FRENCH HAVE A WORD FOR IT 


One of those admirable, subtle words 
that the French have a way of inventing 


for winter; for fall; even for 
summer—each viewins “The ... that give you a universe in a nutshell, 
Season” as the duration of and can't be precisely defined. 

Soigné. . . . It exhales in one breath 
all that you unconsciously feel in the 
atmosphere of the French Line .. . the 
; sure taste ... the attention to detail .. - 
THE - HE the instinct for doing things well. It 


expresses the French philosophy of living. 
) Perhaps “well-groomed” is our closest approximation to it. 
| Certainly it is justified in the spacious beauty of French Line 


salons and cabins . . . the urbane skill of English-speaking 
| servants ... the imagination and reverence with which food is 


their visit at The Barclay. 


Warren T. Montgomery, Managing Director 


111 EAST 48th STREET | prepared by chefs renowned among epicures. 
= bs But soigné means more. It means the scrupulous efficiency 
NEW YORK | of French Line service, years of training for officers and crews. 


modern equipment, discipline and inspection — that high level 
of seamanship necessary for comfort and security. 

If you value the amenities of civilized living and want to 
travel free from care, among charming people . . . voyage on 
France Afloat! Inquire of any travel agent. or of us direct: The 
French Line. 19 State Street, New York City. 


French Line Mh 


- ILE DE FRANCE, March 4, March 22+ LAFAYETTE, March 15, April 16 
DE GRASSE, March 1, April5 * ROCHAMBEAU, March 26+ « PARIS (Mediterranean cruise), 
i March 18 + + FRANCE (West Indies cruises), March 11, March 26. April 8 
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THE SPIRIT OF MODERN ROME 


Italy’s Capital Looks Toward the Future—Contrasts Between Past and 
Present—The Enduring Majesty of the Eternal City 


By Sypney A. CLARK 


HERE have been a dozen Romes, of which three emerge to 
greatness: the Classic Rome, the Church Rome and the New 
Rome which has developed since the War. To all except 
ed classicists and churchmen the New Rome is the most 
sting of them all. It respects the past, but its burning eyes 
eted on the future. Its pace is really amazing and we have 

had time yet to accustom ourselves to it. In their en- 
ism the modern leaders hope to regain and even eclipse the 
ir “grandeur that was Rome.” In fact, such phrases as 
ba grandezza” and “nostri destini’ form the common vo- 
ity of the declamatory posters with which the city is plastered 
least provocation. Three-quarters of a million people now 
n Rome as against the few paltry thousand in its period of 
st decline, and nearly all of them apparently have intense 
al and civic patriotism. Even the matches one buys are 
Hd “Ttalianissima,” and seem to ignite with a special splutter 
riotism. Rome 
ear watching by 
e outside world. 
leves itself to be 
ga third mighty 
n its chain of 


from the past 

things force 
elves upon our 
in tion as back- 
d for the mod- 
ty. It would be 
dly to shrink 
hem because of 
immensity and 

to minimize 
significance. It 
rely because of ’ : 
ast that Rome = Sea 
Ichosen as the 
1 of New Italy. 
tlamour of the 
fof Rome is in- 
Ale today as Fas- 
yopaganda. 
#sic Rome pro- 
@ everywhere in 
godern city like 
He from a shiny 
idly packed new 
. group of Co- 
in pillars here, 
Ach of triumph 


THE TREVE FOUNTAIN AT ROME high 


Rome is celebrated for the large number of fountains that adorn its public squares. The 
Treve Fountain, designed by Bernini and one of the finest examples of baroque sculpture, 
is said to pour forth seventeen million gallons of water a day. 


there, a portico of ancient lineage cropping out on a modern 
building, obelisks, towers, walls, aqueducts and huge old imperial 
baths sprawling about and confronting the visitor often when 
least expected. One cannot, be he ever so modern, escape the 
past. Regal Rome, oldest of all, is represented, Republican Rome 
in its might, Imperial Rome, still mighty in its gradual decay. 
Of course, one searches out the Seven Hills. I did so with care 
on my last visit. To a certain extent they are a myth, for the 
vicissitudes of time and the necessities of traffic have all but 
obliterated some, while other hills, such as the Janiculum and 
Pincian, not included among the elect, are today more conspicuous 
and more important than some of the original seven. Further- 
more, two of the seven, the Quirinal and the Viminal, are mere 
spurs of the higher Esquiline. 

The Quirinal, farthest to the north, is of special interest as it 
furnishes today the journalistic nom de guerre of the Italian 
, state, unless this has 
been lost in the new 
Fascist nomenclature. 
Here on the Quirinal 
is the king’s palace, 
former summer resi- 
dence of the popes, a 
rambling pinkish 
structure with  sur- 
prisingly little of the 
“grandezza’ so dear 
to the Fascist heart. 
In the long struggle 
between royal and re- 
ligious authority in 
Italy, now happily 
concluded, it was al- 
ways the custom of 
journalists to refer to 
the two factions as the 
Quirinal and the 
Vatican. I was for- 
tunate enough to be in 
Rome on that memo- 
rable day in February, 
1929, when these two 
factions finally “shook 
hands” after sixty 
years of estrange- 
ment. I attended the 
mass in St. 
Peter’s the next morn- 
ing, which affair—I 
say this without reser- 


Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 
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THE NATIONAL MONUMENT TO VICTOR EMMANUEL II 


A. symbol of united Italy and the new Rome, the great monument to Victor Emmanuel II contrasts 
sharply with its surroundings. Begun in 1885, the monument was unveiled in 1911 while yet un- 
finished. Today, the tomb of Staly’s unknown soldier rests at the head of the first staircase and 
below the heroic equestrian statue of the king. In the distance to the left may be seen the ruins 


of the ancient Forum. 


was altogether the most exciting spectacle I have ever 


witnessed. When Pope Pius XI, wearing his triple mitre of gold 
and precious stones, and seated on the sedia Gestatoria, or cere- 
monial chair, was borne into St. Peter’s on the shoulders of his 
guards, the excitement of the eighty thousand spectators, crowded 


inside the edifice, was exceedingly impressive. 


Outside in the 


great square two hundred thousand of the faithful who could 
not get into the church waited for hours in a driving rain in order 
to get a glimpse of the pontiff when he came out upon a balcony 
to bestow his blessing on the throng. In the afternoon of the same 
day I mixed with the cheering throng in the Piazza Quirinale to 


lend my quota of applause to Il Duce and his king. 


No wonder 


the excitement was great, for millions of sincere Italian Catholics 
were relieved of the awkward necessity of serving two masters 
who were hostile to one another. 


We have wandered from the Seven Hills and it is quite unneces- 


sary to return to them, unless perhaps to the Capitoline, most 
famous of the seven, which is in the very center of Rome today 


as 
mythical refuge. 


Here Romulus built his half- 
Here Tarquinius Superbus, last of the kings, 


it was in classical times. 


built his great temple of Jupiter. Here Tiberius Gracchus waged 
civil warfare, and many another classic struggle was fought out. 


Here Petrarch was crowned a poet ml 
Middle Ages and later Michelangedoyg 
summate genius of architecture, sq 
ture and painting, exercised fis sig 


ampi 


doglio the charming square@ 
today. In the center of this sqm 


anatics of the Middle Ages thougm 
was Constantine, the first Christal 
peror. } 
It is unnecessary, also, to dwell @ 
splendid and ghastly glories of the 
seum. The story of this huge old sta 
is, in a sense, the story of Rome fra 
great days on. It was used not onlj 
the well-publicized gladiatorial com 
but for miniature naval battles, 
were anything but “sham,” thousam 
participants laying down their live 
satisfy the emperor, the Virgins @@ 
crazed mob. Finally, Rome brok 
pieces on the rocks of its own rottel 
and the Colosseum became for centif 
public quarry, its fine blocks of Tx 
tine being sold in bulk to anyone wit 
the money to buy them from the™ 
Many a fine medieval palace in Roa 
built of the materials from this 
quarry and even the Palazzo di 
Marco in distant Venice has the 
pedigree. Yet today the portion 
still remains, perhaps a third of thes 
nal, constitutes one of the noblest’ 
in the world. It was used at one tif 
a cloth factory and then as a sz 
factory. Two centuries ago its if 
was consecrated by Benedict XIV 
Christian church and today it is noe 
that but of course the playground pa 
cellence of the Anglo-Saxon tourist 
its tiers of neglected seats grow fig 
of many sorts, once reaching no less) 
four hundred twenty varieties, 7 
cording to the careful tabulation Gi 
English botanist, but now much red 
because of modern repairs and upkeq 
the structure. 
The depth to which Rome sank 
Middle Ages is appalling. Constami 
cursions of barbarians, repeated devas 
ing plagues, the removal of the § 
throne to Avignon for nearly a century, reduced Rome to a @ 
and filthy town of scarcely twenty thousand souls. The vandal 
practiced during this long and seamy period by nobles and pré 
and populace is vividly set forth in the words of the histe 
Gregovorius. “The elaborately sculptured sarcophagi of Ra 
heroes were scattered in every direction and converted into 
terns, washing-vats and troughs for swine; and the table of 
tailor or the shoemaker was perhaps formed of the cippus of § 
illustrious Roman, or of a slab of alabaster once used by & 
noble Roman matron for the display of her jewelry. For 
centuries Rome may be said to have resembled a vast lime 
into which the costliest marbles were recklessly cast for the 
pose of burning lime; and thus did the Romans incessantly 
lage, burn, dismantle and utterly destroy their glorious old @ 
As the Christian Church grew in power, Rome again raise 
head. As the story of this development belongs more prop 
to another sphere, to another political entity, the revived 
State, we must brush it aside and hasten to that excited and & 
ing New Rome which is straining every nerve in “la marcia # 
trastate ed incontrastabile sulle vie luminose dei nostri destiny; 
quote one of the recent Fascist posters. 
One approaches Rome today with a certain timidity, not ¢ 
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Picturesque Italy 


THE SPANISH STEPS 


Flanked by the colorful booths of the flower venders and dominated by 
the Church of Santissima Trinita de’ Monti, the Spanish Steps are one 
of the loveliest features of the older Rome. In the foreground is an- 
other one of Rome’s familiar fountains designed by the prolific Bernini. 


focuses the impressionable Italian mind on the capital’s dawning 
“grandezza.”’ Here at the foot of the enormous equestrian statue 
of Victor Emmanuel lies Italy's Unknown Soldier, with the in- 
scription carved in two Latin words effective because of their sim- 
plicity: “Zgnoto Mihti.” 

The Corso is still an exceedingly lively street, though it has lost 
some of its importance to the Via Nazionale and other newer 
streets. This Corso (there is another in Rome named after Victor 
Emmanuel) has for centuries been considered the heart of Rome. 
It runs for a mile or so to the Piazza Popolo, the Square of the 
Poplars (not of the People, as one might suppose) and contains 
many fine shops, bank buildings and palaces. Its sidewalks are so 
narrow that pedestrians must walk always on the left side of the 
street, though vehicular traffic oddly holds to the right. Several 
times I was courteously accosted by one of Rome’s countless im- 
maculate gendarmes with the quiet command “Sinistra, Signor,” 
and suddenly awoke to the fact that once more I was transgressing 
the law by walking on the wrong side of the street. If the shop 
I wished to reach was only a few steps distant I must nevertheless 
cross the street until I was opposite to it and then recross. 

The poplars from which the Piazza del Popolo receives its 
name were an adjunct to the gardens of the Augusteo, or mauso- 
leum of Augustus, a short distance north on the Corso. This 
ancient tomb, as large, perhaps, as the tomb of Hadrian (known 
to all tourists as the Castel Sant’ Angelo) is nevertheless com- 
pletely transformed and hidden by surrounding buildings. It is 
now, after many vicissitudes, Rome’s leading concert hall, and 
in it I heard two concerts of the Roman Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by the great Mascagni. The effect quite overcame 
the barn-like character of the hall, for the music was almost ex- 
clusively Italian and naturally no orchestra could have handled its 
delicate melodic beauties more deftly. 

_Close to this pedigreed concert hall one comes upon the Piazza 
di Spagna and the Spanish Steps. Here the vender of souvenir 


MARCH 


postcards, glass beads, coral atrocities and miscellaneous junk js 
in his element. But the Spanish Steps are appealing in spite of 
the clutter of venders. At the base they are flanked with flower 
booths. At the top they are crowned with the church of S. Trinitg 
de’ Monti, and filling the air is the splash of the usual fountain, 
this one by Bernini who designed also a great number of Rome's 
other fountains. Early on a brilliant Sunday morning I had the 
steps all to myself and discovered how delightful they could be. 
And later, in the Pincian Gardens above, I heard a band play 
selections from Ernani and I Vespri Sicilani as I gazed out over 
the Piazza del Popolo, the Tiber, the Seven Hills and the three 
hundred churches of old Rome. : 

The Pincian Hill, though not of the elect, is perhaps the most 
beautiful of all Rome’s hills. It seems to be on intimate terms 
with the Janiculum across the way, which is also without { 
pale. They seem to say to one another, with just a slight tra 
of sour grapes, that they are glad enough not to belong to 
musty old company of the Seven, to be out on the edge wi 
they can preen themselves in the sun and ‘still see all that 
going on. 4 

One section of Rome often overlooked entirely by the tot 
is the Ghetto, one of the most interesting, pathetic, squalid li 
quarters of any city in Europe. It is the original Ghetto fi 
which all others, including New York’s East Side, have borro 
the nomenclature. “This Roman colony of Jews,” says A 
Mackinnon, “has lived on this spot for more than eighteen’ 
turies despised and degraded—the pariahs of Europe and 
Church. Through all the sad vicissitudes of these age 
ignominy they have clung with a pertinacity which is unaccout 
No savagery of persecution has been able to drive them away] 
the place where they have suffered most. Enslaved and throw 
the wild beasts of the arena as sport for the imperial popu 
outlawed and denied all intercourse with Christians by the p 
branded with infamy, oppressed by cruel laws, irritated by: 


om Hwing Gallo 


Burton Holmes fr 


ONE OF ROME’S OPEN-AIR MARKETS i 


The bronze statue of the martyred Giordano Bruno, who was burned i 
this square in 1600, dominates the booths of the vegetable venders 10 1° 
Piazza Campo de’ Fiori. Formerly, this square was regularly used for! 

the execution of criminals. 
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insults, banned from the city, and crowded in wretched and 
olesome houses, they have hovered about Rome as moths 
d a lamp that burns them, and are now the oldest unbroken 
y of Jews in Europe.” 

e Ghetto is in low-lying territory between the Capitoline and 
iber and has been inundated each time the muddy river has 
owed its banks, an occurrence not uncommon. Four thou- 
persons are huddled into this area which could be completely 
2d by three of Rome’s modern palaces and at many times in 
ist they have been strictly confined to this quarter even when 
iber flooded their houses to the second stories. They were 


ng compelled to wear badges of infamy and peculiar yellow 
vhich exposed them to the gibes of the populace. They were 
1 to decorate with costly tapestries and embroideries the 


There are a score of sections in Rome which I cannot even 
touch upon, interesting as they are. Some of them, notably St. 
Peter’s and the Vatican, are no longer a part of Rome at all. 
When one walks through St. Peter’s Square and up the massive 
steps to the porch one leaves Rome and enters the City of the 
Vatican, a state as independent as Italy itself. 1 walked com- 
pletely around this state one morning in just thirty-five minutes. 
It is the smallest and richest state on earth. Its area, only a hun- 
dred acres, one-sixth of a square mile, is far smaller than that of 
tiny Monaco, or San Marino, but it boasts the greatest basilica in 
the world and it includes many supreme treasures of art, such as 
the Apollo Belvedere, the Laocoén Group, and the Sistine Chapel. 
Where else could any hundred acres be found comparable to this? 

The one outstanding thing in Rome today, as the city passes 
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ROME FROM THE DOME OF ST. PETER’S 


} imposing approach to the greatest church in Christendom is inclosed by the two arcs of the great colonnade erected in the seventeenth century. Three 

ered passages, the middle of which is wide enough for two carriages abreast, are formed by two hundred eighty-four columns and eighty-eight Doric 

ars. On the balustrade above stand one hundred sixty-two statues of saints. At the end of the colonnade at the left is the entrance to the Vatican. 
In the distance are seen the Castle of Saint Angelo and the Tiber. 


of Titus commemorating the destruction of their beloved 
lem. They were for centuries scourged with whips each 
y into the church of St. Angelo in Pescheria—three hundred 
evils gathered hit or miss in the Ghetto by the harsh sbirri 
en forced to listen to a vitriolic sermon against their religion. 
pundred other refinements of cruelty were ingeniously de- 
but perhaps the most shameful of all were the races held 

Corso every Sunday during Carnival time for over two 
ed years. A number of Jewish elders were assembled and 
lied with liquor, then, when suitably inebriated, compelled 
e through the crowded Corso while the delighted populace 
obscene and insulting epithets upon them. Further spice 
Ided after the first few years by forcing them to run naked 
Nalters around their necks. 


} 


the threshold of its third historic phase, is Fascism. The most 
casual tourist cannot fail to note its insignia everywhere on public 
buildings. The Fascist salute, arm extended, palm raised, is fre- 
quently seen. The black shirts of the Fascist militia, of the 
Advance Guard, and the Balilla organization are very noticeable. 
Viva il Duce is inscribed on hundreds of buildings and the picture 
of the dictator is displayed in many shop windows. “Exuberant 
confidence in Italy’s future and youthful enthusiasm for conflict 
are certainly the most obvious traits of the Fascist mind and 
imagination,” writes H. W. Schneider, an authority on Fascism, 
and certainly this exuberance is most evident to anyone visiting 
Rome. I went through one of Rome’s museums one day inex- 
tricably entangled in a great crowd of Fascist youths and girls. 
(Continued on page 52) 
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ALONG THE BUND AT SHANGHAI 


as 
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The huge office buildings, banks, club houses and public buildings that line the Bund at Shanghai symbolize the power and prestige of the West in 


modern China. 


Shanghai is a gaudy Occidental metropolis, a polyglot city reflecting the influences of London, New York, Paris, Berlin and San 


Francisco, combined with a congested Chinese settlement in which over one million natives live in varying degrees of squalor and poverty. 


SHANGHAI ON THE EVE OF WAR 


By Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Shanghai's gay night life was proceeding at its customary feverish pace when this article went to 
the printer with the title, “The Playground of the Orient.” Now, as this magazine goes to press, 
war rages in Shanghai and the International Settlement is in grave danger. It is not necessary /to 
emphasize the irony of the contrast between the life Mr. Phillips describes and the tragic condi- 
tions in Shanghai at the present time.—Editorial Note. 


N MY return from the Far East, some friends took me for 

a gay night on Broadway. After Shanghai, Broadway 

seemed as dull as a temperance town after dark. And I am 
afraid that Berlin—Paris’s successor in the Continent’s gayest 
night life—would also be a bit tame by contrast. 

There is nothing dull in Shanghai. All is excitement. I had 
the feeling—and I think it was shared by all those alive to the 
situation—that a sword of Damocles was hanging continually over 
my head. I was possessed of an eat-drink-and-be-merry-for-to- 
morrow-we-may-die complex. And I joined the others in being 
merry. Old-timers disavow this foreboding, but their words and 
actions were to the contrary. 

Shanghai reveals all of the complexities, the problems, the vexa- 
tions, the enigmas, the perils and the pathos of the Anti-Foreign 
Chinese Question. Here it is in a nutshell; both sides of it. 


Before I visited Shanghai, I was told about it—the whole sto 
presumably—by perhaps a dozen tourists who had visited that @ 
No two stories were anywhere near alike. One said Shanghai ¥ 
not worth visiting; another, that it was too tame for words; § 
another, that all said and done it was an English city, not Chine 
that it was like a French Colonial town, and so on. 4 

In a sense, they were all correct, for Shanghai is all of t 
things in the composite—therefore they were all wrong. Trt 
the Shanghai of the Bund and thereabouts is permeated with Ent 
lish people and it therefore resembles an English or Americ 
city. But, should we take up our residence within the Frene 
city, we should tell a different story. There we should find every 
thing quite French—language, streets, shops, churches, news 
papers. The same would be true should we stick too closely & 
the Belgian, the Italian or the Japanese quarters. All told, thest 


mers” total 
forty thousand, 
been informed. 
back of all this, 
e the foreigners 
the sea in a 
> u s—sometimes 
rous—manner 
which no one is 
en, are the real 
ants of Shanghai 
nillion Chinese, 
s a million and 
The figures are 
ite—the popula- 
leaping in num- 
Stray away from 
eign compounds 
will understand 
aning of what I 
Or, to make it 
simpler, let a 
t  ricksha boy 
you up a side al- 
of range of the 
y street lamp or 
rce foreign po- 
Rel heamatter 
not be so, fatal 
cursion as the 
, but you would 
ide to feel the 
of “foreign ha- 


ighai offers all sorts of deceiving aspects as we approach it 
muddy Yangtze—or Whang-poo—River, that spews a yel- 
sh of silt into the sea for a hundred miles and so gives it 
ie of the Yellow Sea. 

had sailed out of Nagasaki the night before on a clean little 
It was a glorious moonlit night with 
as smooth as glass and the evening star shining brilliantly 
plucking distance and reflected in the limpid waters where 


six thousand tons: 
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FOR THE EPICURES 


While trucks and motor cars roll along the thoroughfares of the Treaty Port, the 

eternal burden bearers of old China continue to plod through the streets with their 

diverse cargoes slung across their shoulders. This coolie carries a dozen fat geese 
to the Shanghai market. 


sointed hats. 
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upon a vast fleet of 
small sailing craft at 
anchor. They are all 
Chinese, with some- 
thing about their sensu- 
ous lines that suggests 
the ancient triremes; 
their gunwales are rem- 
iniscent of old frigates 
and galleons with 
poop-decks and painted 
decorations. 

Basking in the idea 
that henceforth all 
sights and scenes will 
be wholly Chinese, we 
go steaming on full 
speed ahead almost to 
collide with a United 
States submarine 
around the next bend 
in the shore line! A 
little farther on is a 
luridly familiar gaso- 
line station and a dozen 
sizable foreign ships 
lying in midstream. 
Already our clear view 
ow China 4s) being 
clouded. However, 
there is compensation 
in the sight of dozens 
of sampans being pro- 
pelled by coolies in 


Now we are abreast of the city with the International Dock 


before us. At length our engines stop. A little blue and yellow 


sampan is approaching with a skirted Chinese propelling it, ‘his 


while before we had watched the flying fishes play. China ! 


next day, at about one o'clock, we saw our first Asiatic 
id from the clear China Sea, a few hours later entering 
Now we enter the broad mouth of the 
e, passing several huge junks in full sail. Next we come 


luted Yellow Sea. 


right hand at the oar, his left alternately pulling a line. - He takes 
the light lines from our ship one by one, which in turn are taken 
from him by hooked poles at the dock and pulled in until they 
have grown into stout hawsers and are fastened. We are in 


Rows of rickshas are lined up, waiting; so also are native police- 
men carrying swagger sticks under their arms and wearing black 
helmets patterned after those worn by London “Bobbies.”’ 

We wiggle through the customs and jump into a ricksha, are 


jese and foreigners alike follow the races at Shanghai with keen interest. 


WAITING FOR THE FINISH 


This eager group of spectators affords an interesting study of the Treaty 


is Chinese population. The ubiquitous soldiers and sailors in their neat uniforms, women in high-heeled shoes, men combining Western hats with 
robes along with the ugly Western building in the background—all indicate that Shanghai is a hybrid city having little in common with the 


old China of the interior. 
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whirled througu the guarded gates of the wharf area and find 
ourselves beconre a part of the swirling currents of life that are 
ever awash in Snanghai. 

What a town! Here is your international city of color in dead 
earnest. A city of noises; foreign noises—strange, subtle, mys- 
terious, sinistet The “Hoh! Hoh!” of twenty thousand ricksha 
boys darting here, there and everywhere, ever quarreling with and 
trying to elude the swagger sticks of the huge bearded Sikh traffic 
policemen at every corner. They stand like handsome statues in 
khaki and turban, their black and white canes held slantwise across 
their breasts with great dignity at “Go,” and stiffly at arm’s length 
at “Stop.” The raucous sounds are occasionally sweetened by the 
musical calls of the nu- 


merous “sweet” peddling : 
boys with baskets over = 
their shoulders. We are eid 


constantly side - stepping 
the hundreds of one-wheel 
carts or barrows with bas- 
kets on either side, very 
often with several human 
passengers on board, the 
pushers stripped to the 
waist, panting, a webbed 
yoke fastened over their 
shoulders and so on to the 
handles. 

Surely this is China! 
we begin reassuring our- 
selves, when across our 
vision comes a huge sign: 
“This way to The Astor 
Honus! Phe © tratiz 
pauses and we look up to 
find ourselves standing be- 
fore a modern _ traffic 
tower regulating all the 
traffic along the Bund 


with its green and red THE RACE COURSE AT SHANGHAI themselves with k 


lights—with a difference When the races are held at Shanghai, banks, stores and office buildings close and and swoop down u 
to similar towers in large oe 4 peer eee in more ee se and tramways jam the thoroughfares these “foreign de 
Ft : ae that lead to the course. Thousands of Chinese robes crowd the fence along the b 
pes ee He ie eae race track and fashionable Shanghai fills the grandstand. The race course with They would probaly 
operated and regulated by the tall buildings surrounding it suggests Central Park in New York rather these millions of do 
two East Indians in tur- than China. worth of property, cut 


GLIMPSES OF THE CROWD IN THE GRANDSTAND 
The most striking figures in the international crowd that gathers in the grandstand at the Shanghai race course are the Chinese women of the wealthi 


classes. Man~ of the Westernized women of Shanghai’s Chinese leisure class ride in motor cars, spend their nights in the fashionable gambling ho 
and night clubs, bet on the horse races and have their costumes made by one of Shanghai’s French couturiers. 


bans! We rub our eyes. Is it possible, can this be 

Four men with ropes dragging and a fifth man pushing] 
every ounce of energy in their emaciated bodies a heavily lo 
dray nearly run us down, but the next moment our attentio 
diverted at the spectacle of two trousered Chinese ladies in ri 
—extremely pretty, and wearing delicate-tinted, embroidé 
blouses that fasten with high military collars about their thr 
Their laps are filled with flowers. Again we are halted, thist 
by a snarl of human horses who leave their loads to fend 
themselves while they enter into a violent quarrel that is for 
most part verbal, until a Sikh traffic officer comes bearing dt 
upon them, giving some of them smart cracks of his stick ae 
their bare shoulders. 

Once again my € 
travel along the length 
the Bund—a lovely 
front boulevard flanket 
a solid wall of subst 


many stories tall. 

had been brought 
blindfolded, I might h 
guessed it to be M 
seilles, or Antwerp, 
Liverpool, or San Fi 
cisco—but never 

Millions of dollars’ 
of real and impro 
property. Monumei 
banks, palatial hotels, 
jestic commercial hot 
all reflect wealth. 
if ten million of the? 
hundred and forty mil 
Chinese somewhere in 
background should. 
denly rise in uncontro 
ble mob fury, arm 


€ 
a 


ts of the invaders and pitch them 
the yellow Yangtze! 

», | don’t think it could ever be- 
| quite as bad as all that—but 
ty so. For, until now, I have neg- 
d to say that almost the entire 
- for a couple of miles along the 
| is blocked by a line of formida- 
yattleships of all the “friendly” 
ns that have concessions and val- 
| property to guard, among which 
the foreign citizens referred to. 
Fe floating monsters are, and in 
create, smoldering volcanoes that 
nge the city day and night with 
‘soft-coal smoke that waves about 
streets like a sooty lash. Of 
ie, they could blow the city and 
{property into atoms. But what 
11 that avail them? 

\d so, at length, we arrive at our 
¢ in a somewhat bewildered state 
1ind. But everything is soon as- 
‘d, for when we arrive by elevator 
1 upper floor of the hotel, we ex- 
ace a service more perfect than 
other in the world. In the hall- 
‘we meet Boy Number One, be- 
‘whom stands Boy Number Two, 
in the background, Boy Number 
e. These are the names by which 
jare known, their importance cor- 
nding in that order. They wear 
psilk robes and move silently and 
ily along the halls, recognizing us 
P dark, unlocking the door, turn- 
n the light, laying out the proper 


sible.” 


S are open ses- 


byety begins at 
American Club 
generous por- 
Sof that Far 
til coe kta 1! 
ine asia ligers 
®” It is said that 
® “Tiger’s Milk” 
Ms to run in one’s 
, one slowly but 
M@ly enters the 
me, taking on its 
Ms and enjoying 
Hastimes. There 
great deal of 
in it. At least, 
“kes on the devil- 
yeare nonchalance 
he true Colonial. 
hter grows bois- 
Os and a trifle hol- 
@nd mocking, but 
Ster it is, and that 
snething. 

begin to hear 
that make our 
run cold. How 
minent Britisher 
hanghai had 


¥n his motor car 


ks on all occasions, anticipating our inmost thoughts and 
es, acting with both the discretion and the indiscretion of the 
yerty man” in the Chinese theater, who, though seen, is 


diving dressed then, with the aid of Boys Number One, Two 
Chree, we are ready to see the town with our guides. I say 
guides,’ meaning two newspaper men to whom all things and 


 \ ar 


BEFORE THE POSTING BOARDS 


The names of the horses in the various races are 

posted in both Chinese and English, and the book- 

makers are kept busy with the bets of the inveterate 

Chinese gamblers. In the great Shanghai sweep- 

stakes the winner takes a handsome prize of five 
hundred thousand dollars. 


daylight. 
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a little way up back country despite 
warnings and had been returned to 
town with a knife sticking in his back; 
how a venturesome tourist had defied 
caution and directed his ricksha up 
back alleys of the Native Quarter be- 
hind the Willow Tea House (the orig- 
inal for the famous Willow Pattern 
porcelain) and had been found uncon- 
scious in the street; how the Hunt 
Club had had to abandon their meets 
because the farmers of whom they 
purchased the right-of-way, paying 
twice as much as the farmers got from 
produce raised on the land, had ‘se- 
creted wires that broke the horses’ legs 
and then had beaten the dismounted 
huntsmen and huntswomen with 
whips ; how 
Well, had it not been for the dare- 
devil spirit of the “Tiger’s Milk,” we 
should have been afraid to venture in 
search of exciting diversion along the 
highways and by-ways of Shanghai. 
“First of all,” said our guide, sig- 
nificantly, “we must be sure to select 
a taxi whose drivers we may trust. 
You see, there is always a second man 
seated beside the chauffeur—in case 
anything should happen, you know?” 
Yes, we thought we knew. It made 
us shiver, especially after our guide 
had seemingly had a violent quarrel in 
Chinese with the chauffeur in arrang- 
ing terms. We dashed off behind two 
drunken British gobs in rickshas who 
were suddenly whisked down a dark 


lane that our guide said he would be afraid to enter in broad 


“Life is a gamble,” repeated our guide, “as well as a fortune, 


if you hit it right out here. It is all like that gay Ball given by 


TRAFFIC ON SOOCHOW BRIDGE 


The modern international city of Shanghai dates from 1842, when China first permitted 
foreigners to establish themselves at the mouth of the Yangtze River and begin the com- 
mercial exploitation of the Yellow kingdom. Since that time millions of English pounds, 
American dollars, French francs and German marks have made Shanghai one of the greatest 


and richest cities in the Orient. 


ah 
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the Duchess of Richmond, was it ?—on the eve of Waterloo. You 
will find every old-timer very jumpy these days, while pooh- 
poohing any reason for doing so. Here we are at our first stop. 


This is the ‘New 
W or 1 d’—fourteen 
shows under one roof. 
Watch your pocket- 
books and jewels, and, 
for God’s sake, don’t 
get separated from 
me! 

We entered a huge 
building garishly 
lighted with electric 
vont Ss." 2 Ties was 
thronged with Chinese 
—not the sort of Chi- 
nese we should like 
toy jmect, “Tent Ie tr 
There were a few for- 
eigners. They were 
of two classes; brazen 
cheap sports and oth- 
ers like _ ourselves 
frankly in search of 
diversion. There is a 
parklike inclosure 
that seems to be de- 
voted to every sort of 
game of chance, sur- 
rounded by crowds of 
disreputable - looking 
Chinese, gambling. 
We passed by two. 
(Continued on page 53) 
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VISTAS OF ITALIAN 
SEACOASTS, LAKES 


AND MOUNTAINS 


" : 
BUrcon thovmes Jou wWiig Gurewuy 


The village priest, mounted on his sturdy little donkey, is often seen along Italian 
country highways. 


One of the most beautiful old towns along the shores of Lake Maggiore, Pallanza commands a magnificent view of the snow-covered Swiss Alps and the 
fragrant Borromean Islands. Lake Maggiore, the second largest lake in Italy, is about forty miles long. 


TRAVEL 


Picturesque Italy 
| 


TWILIGHT ON THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


sip of coast west of Genoa presents one of the most delightful series of 
spes in Italy. Precipitous rocky cliffs alternate with hills covered with 
ids, orange trees and fragrant flowers, while scores of old fishing towns 
fined watch towers give variety to the scene. This glimpse of Porto 
Maurizio shows a typical old fishing village of the Italian Riviera. 
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SIESTA 
While his little 


stands guard ove 
cargo, the owner 
this wine cart i 
comfortably in ~ 
shaded, well-ew 
ioned seat. Incid 
tally, his elaboral 
decorated wine 
won the first priz 
a fair held rece 
in Rome. Startimi 
midnight, the d 
makes a daily tr 
the capital wit 
heavy load of | 
barrels, sleeping 
better part of the 
from midnight to 
rise. The horse ki 
the roadway so_ 
that he needs scar 

any guidance 
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THE 
DOLOMITES 


The Dolomites are 
unlike any other 
mountains in Eu- 
rope. Because of 
their unusual mag- 
nesium-lime forma- 
tion—some scien- 
tists think they were 
once coral reefs— 
the effects of the 
weather cause a con- 
tinual disintegra- 
tion. As a result, 
the mountains have 
assumed countless 
grotesque shapes, 
varying from slen- 
der needles to tall 
campanili, from 
crenelated castles to 
jagged ramparts. 
This view shows the 
mountains near the 
resort of San Mar- 
tino di Castrozza. 


GARDONE RIVIERA 


e shores of Lago di Gardo, 
their groves of olives and 
s and their luxurious vegeta- 
re scores of old towns, some 
n dating from Roman times. 
irgest and perhaps the most 
of the Italian lakes, the Lago 
‘do occupies an area of one 
d forty-three square miles, 
ed in some places by lofty 
uins, in other by precipitous 
_Gardone Riviera, sheltered 
hain of hills, is a favorite re- 
winter, spring and autumn. 
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IN THE PIAZZA 
OF ST. MARK 


Since the early days 
of the Venetian Re- 
public, countless 
pigeons have nested 
in nocks and crannies 
of the buildings sur- 
rounding the Piazza 
of St. Mark, coming 
down twice a day into 
the square to be fed 
at public expense. En- 
closed on three sides 
by handsome public 
buildings, including 
the famous Church 
and Campanile of St. 
Mark, this superb 
square, paved with 
trachyte and marble, 
is one of the most 
impressive places in 
Italy. 


Giulio Cesare 
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DIVING FOR PEARLS IN THE 
SOUTH SEAS 


The Hazardous Life 
of the Pearl Diver—A Fight with a Marine Monster 


Under-water Adventures at Ravahere 


By Witmon B. MENARD 


are ge 


‘ARL diving! How insistently that phrase ran through my 
P mind, quickening my pulse, as I neared the Atoll of 

Ravahere. I had boarded the schooner Materita at Haraiki, 
one of the small islands in the Paumotu Archipelago. The 
Materita was bound for the pearl lagoons with a small number of 
pearl divers and a consignment of supplies. 

During the trip to Ravahere I was especially fortunate in making 
a friend of Ietu, a veteran pearl diver, and his vahine (woman), 
Mana. They were among the small number voyaging to take part 
in the rahui, or lifting of the taboo on pearl diving in the lagoons 
of Ravahere which had been closed for a long period of years 
to insure the necessary propagation of the pearl oysters. letu 
was a native of Marokau, an atoll adjoining 
Ravahere, although he had lived for a consid:- . 
erable length of time in Tahiti. The lagoons 
of Ravahere, I learned, were worked almost 
exclusively by the natives of Marokau, a few 
miles north of Ravahere. 

I had decided to spend some time at Rava- 
here playing at what, to the Polynesian, is a 
grim trade—pearl diving. But one cannot play 
at pearl diving, as I learned. This seemingly 
pleasant diversion in this world below the 
equator is in reality a stern occupation with 
manifold dangers. 

“Mata, Viri! Bravo, Willie!’ 

These two words had been my constant 
greeting for the past week, as my head bobbed 
above the crystalline waters of the lagoon of 
Ravahere. They had rung pleasantly upon my 
aching ears, imbuing my flayed body with a 
tingle. of thrill and pride, an efficacious sedative 
that speedily dispelled the overwhelming shock 


These natives on one of the islands of the Paumotu Archipelago have abandoned their pearl diving for a day to replenish their supply of sea food. Th 
group in the background are dragging for fish with a primitive net of palm fronds, while the poised figure in the foreground is aiming for a large fish 
skulking off shore. 


The common black-lipped variety 
of pearl oyster found in the 
lagoons of the Paumotus only 

rarely yields a good pearl. back. 


of my escape from the terrifice pressure of the under-watef 
the ether, as I clung tenaciously to the outflung log of the 
(canoe) breathing greedily the precious, long-needed air. 

“Maururu, Mana. Thank you, Mana,’ was always my f 
reply, no more than a whistling gasp. 

For the past week, Mana, the stalwart wife of Ietu, had} 
schooling me in the art of diving and attaining great depth 
the lagoon. Every morning, under a new, blazing sun, we pade 
across the unruffled lagoon to a spot above a submerged Ie 
of coral, an ideal place for my lessons. 

My tutoring had been long and tedious before I was allo 
to go below. I had first been given lessons in deep breathiml 
truly ridiculous affair, so I thought at first 
I was compelled to enter into this function ¥ 
egregious gusto and ludicrous facial exp! 
sions, which filled the casual onlookers y 
mirth. I am sure that every breath of aif 
the Paumotu Archipelago passed throug 
lungs, and my vehement gulps, I am a 
positive, could be heard over the entire at 
Mana, herself, had, for the first two d 
gone below, her lustrous dark hair piled 0 
top of her head, caught securely about w 
fillet of puraw bark, a scarlet, white-flow 
pareu about her waist. 1 was instruct 
watch her descent through the clear wé 
Her maneuvers in that subterranean world 
a depth of forty feet or more, appeared t 
very simple, indeed. Once, the band abot 
hair broke, and her hair streamed behind 
like a dark cloud. It became entangled | 
maze of branching coral—her head snap] 
I cried out in fear; but in the me 


nt, she had freed her tresses and smiled up at me. Her 
red body gave evidence of the fact that she had learned to 
death from harsh experience. 
r canoe was equipped with only the most primitive imple- 
s for pearl diving, as were all the others in the lagoon: a 
1, though dependable, anchor, fastened to about fifty fathoms 
rong cotton rope; two paddles; a five-gallon gasoline tin, into 
h the oyster minus its shells was thrown, to be later submitted 
rigorous search for pearls that might have been overlooked : 
stout knives for parting, cleaning, and dissecting the oyster; 
| fish spears; and a 
>, round, open bas- 
of woven bamboo, 
ihted with coral boul- 
' and lowered to the 
on floor to hold the 
rds of my efforts— 
oysters. Another 
ssary and most impor- 
item in our outfit was 
| pairs of water-gog- 
« brass-rimmed, into 
th fairly thick glass 
+s had been skilfully 
1. When worn, by 
nid of a rubber band 
t the head, they give 
perfect vision under 
r and keep out the 
ting salt water. The 
g weight is an oval- 
d sinker, weighing 
forty pounds, and is 
hed to a long, strong 
When the diver has 
ed the bottom, the 
tant in the canoe 
s up the sinker, coil- 
the rope neatly in 
iness for the next 
ent. 
ana, after going be- 
a few times, solely as 
rt of my instruction, 
ame my _ assistant. 
‘n we had anchored 
rely, Mana _ lowered 
vasket into the lagoon 
1 the prow of the 
e until it struck bot- 
and then secured her 
to a peg, after draw- 
a the slack rope. Her 
is were then over, un- 
slight tug on the line 


ready to be hoisted up 


rk the line, for my 

lerment at this new, awe-inspiring world which held me spell- 
d and forgetful of the main purport of diving delayed the 
ring of shells. 

ring my first descents my interest was not in the pearl 
rs. The fish, flowers, and coral were too fascinating. Finally, 
I was at last ready to attack the oyster, I could not find a 
one, although Mana declared that there were many on the 
to which I was diving. On one occasion she had pointed 
out to me through the water-box. Covered, as they are, 
barnacles and coral, they assume the appearance of growths 
bral and pass the detection of the novice. Oysters are very 
tive to light and darkness. They will, under normal condi- 
, remain with their shells open, waiting for food to drift into 
yawning jaws; but let any foreign object pass close over 
, disturbing the light waves, and their shells snap tight and 


The natives of the Paumotu Island are amazingly skilful in spearing the powerful : ; 
the pearl oysters. I sharks that swim in their waters. The shark which this native fisherman has just growths of brain-coral 
no occasion, though, captured is still alive. He holds the spear through the shark’s mouth so as to covered the floor, a species 
ng the first few days, prevent it from biting, while he scans the sea in the hope of seeing more quarry. of coral bearing startling 
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become impregnable, defying all outside invasion, until the byssus 
has been torn loose. 

I suffered acutely at first. I would invariably rise to the surface 
of the lagoon, eyes suffused with blood, ears crackling, my lungs 
strained, nearly bursting for lack of air, and with slight symptoms 
of aniania (the “bends’”’). 

“Aue! E mea ino rahi oe!’ Mana would cry shrilly, shaking 
her forefinger rebukefully in my white, twitching face. ‘‘Alas! 
You are very bad!” 

She would then, in stern silence, paddle the vaa back to the 
beach, refusing to let me 
dive longer, inasmuch as 
I had disobeyed her. I 
must learn gradually, in- 
creasing my descent a few 
feet at a time, until I had 
comfortably mastered a 
certain depth with ease 
and facility. 

With all my haste to 
learn I was able to obtain 
only three or four shells 
on each dive, and it took 
many descents to fill the 
basket. Many times, 
striving to get just one 
more shell, I took great 
risks, remaining down un- 
til my wind was all but 
exhausted, and my limbs 
became chilled and taut 
with cramps. Then I had 
Mana to deal with in con- 
sequence of this rashness! 

The floor of the lagoon, 
sheering off in abrupt lev- 
els toward the ocean be- 
yond the coral reef, was 
resplendent with strange 
marine growths: giant 
coral mushrooms; rolling 
hillocks, covered with 
coral flowers, shrubs, wav- 
ing, tentacular vines, all 
of delicate blues and pur- 
ples which paled and deep- 
ened in hue with the 
desultory movement of 
the slow under-currents, 
disturbing the rays of the 
sun. Here and there were 
patches of sand, margined 
by growths of purple 
coral, upon which all 
forms of queer, mysteri- 


al 
her that the basket THE SHARK FISHERMAN ous crustaceans and mol- 
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lusks rested. Abundant 


resemblance to the human 
brain. And in this milky-blue depth, fish of every shape, size, 
hue, and disposition swam or idled under the marine foliage— 
skulking blue parrot-fish, puff-fish, toad-fish, and multi-colored 
crabs. Indeed, I often spent hours above the lagoon in a canoe, 
scanning the floor with a water-box, finding much to interest and 
bewilder me. 

The bottom of the lagoon at the spot where I was diving was 
approximately forty feet, yet a canoe length toward the reef it 
was all of sixty-five feet. The floor of the lagoon began with 
a three feet drop at the mainland and fell away sharply in ledges 
toward the reef, to an approximate depth of one hundred fifty 
feet—and then to infinity outside the reef. 

During the first week of my diving, I stuck close to the forty- 
foot depth. The bottom here was covered plentifully with the 
barnacle and coral-encrusted pearl oysters. They were, however, 
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PEARL DIVERS OF THE ARCHIPELAGO 


The Paumotu pearl divers follow their strenuous profession equipped only with the most primitive implements. They descend to a depth of sixty feet 


wearing only water goggles to protect their eyes and heavy canvas gloves for the hands. 


Sharp knives, fish spears and woven bamboo baskets 


complete the equipment. These divers are all masters of their craft. In the center Ietu is seen resting, after a long sojourn below, to see what the 
investigations of his assistant will yield. 


poor in quality, mostly diseased, rarely measuring more than five 
inches across. On the deeper levels, they were much larger, al- 
though fewer in number. The pearl oysters of the Paumotu 
Archipelago are the common black-lipped species, seldom yielding 
a good pearl, but valuable in the making of buttons, handles of 
knives and ornaments. 

How eagerly I explored my shells when a load had been hoisted 
up, and I had regained my breath. My hand trembled as I cut 
the muscle at the hinge of the shell and laid it open in my lap, 
fumbling with awkward fingers under the soft fringe of the 
mantle of the oyster in anticipation of something that would roll 
under my touch—a pearl! But finding nothing—not even a pearl 
blister—I sighed and flung the mollusk into the tin. Yet I 
descended time and time again 
after these discouraging in- 
spections of my pearl oysters, 
actuated by the staunch belief 
that my next load would con- 
tain abundant pearls. 

Every diver prayed for a 
pearl, so that he could leave 
his dangerous, body-wracking 
labors, buy a small bungalow 
on the French colonial island 
of Tahiti, own a horse and 
carriage, a cutter, and pass his 
days in princely style. But 
the pearl had to be a fine one 
to accomplish all this, and they 


were not found often. Occa- 
sionally, large pearls were 


found, but they were few and 
far between. Old, large oys- 
ter shells, called paraoo tahitos 
by the natives, usually con- 
tained the finer pearls, but 
they were not found for years 
at a stretch. Now and then, 
small pearls were found in the 
conventional pearl oyster, but 
poor in quality. A story is 
told of a veteran Paumotuan diver who found a paraoo tahito 
containing a pearl as large as the tip of his small finger and with- 
out a flaw. With great rejoicing he sailed back to Tahiti, bought 
a fine home, and prepared to settle down in ease for the rest of 
his life on what the pearl had brought him. But goaded by the 
thought that he could double his fortune with another paraoo 
tahito containing an equally valuable pearl, he returned to the pearl 


lagoons, and met death on his first dive in the jaws of a giant 
conger eel, 


BACK FROM THE DEPTHS 


Pearl diving is grim and exhausting work. In addition to the physical 

strain, the diver must be constantly on the lookout for sharks, devil fish, 

poisonous jelly-fish, poisonous coral and sea scorpions. The diver also 
runs the risk of being crippled for life by the “bends.” 


It is said that a pearl was found in the Pukapuka lagoons th 
weighed forty-five carats, paying the diver about five thousatil 
dollars; and another, weighing seventy carats, yielding the diy 
thirteen thousand dollars—and his dreamed-of chateau en Tah 

The French Government, holding jurisdiction over the pe 
diving in French Oceania, gives the diver clear title to what 
brings up, shell or pearl; but wily traders watch the divers ca 
fully and tempt them with countless knick-knacks, such as cant 
goods to tickle his curious native palate, dress goods, guitars, e 
certinas and phonographs, until the divers are hopelessly in dé 
Then the duped native must sell his pearl shells or his pearls 
his creditor’s price. It is not infrequent for a native diver to 
into debt for many seasons ahead, and thus become, virtually, t 
trader’s slave. Of late, h 
ever, companies have form 
throughout French Oceai 
hiring divers on a commissi@l 


basis. 
With the opening of 1 
diving season, desert 


islands, which have been t 
der a taboo by French law 
a period of years to give! 
oyster time to thrive, are pt 
ulated once again. Villa 
spring up over dead _ villages 
but fall to decay when ft 
lagoons have been depleted? 
their pearl shell to the ext 
prescribed by the prot 
law. In the larger @ 
lagoons, it is possible to p 
taboos on certain portio 
the lagoon, so that the dn 
can go on perpetually. 
smaller pearl lagoons, 
ever, are left in silence 
years at a stretch; but 1 
the taboo is lifted, ne 
be spread of the possib 
fine pickings there—a 
will depart for the island or atoll, and the once still lagoo 
ring with the quavering shouts of the divers over their rich 

It was not infrequent, in the days before the protective law 
pearl diving, to have whole lagoons exhausted to an irrep 
state by traders and companies with diving machines. They 
short work of pearl diving, taking away the native’s natural 0 
pation. Only just recently, the French Government allowed d 
machines to come back, for a short period, in some of the | 
pearl lagoons—Hikueru and Manga Reva—to supply an insis 
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nd for useful pearl shells. 
e dangers of the diver 
aany. ‘There is always a 
nility of his meeting 
in the jaws of some sea 
ter, or becoming para- 
fone elke y swithe, the 
Hs.” 
the evening, the divers 
r about in groups before 
aatched huts to tell tales 
wing struggles with sea 
ins: the pahua (the gi- 
furbelowed clam), who 
closes his shell upon the 
of divers; the tonu; and 
r eels and sharks. 
e day, when preparing to 
a descent, Mana, with a 
cry, stopped me. She 
een scanning the floor of 
igoon, and called me to 
de to see what caused her 
wich excitement. One 
> through the water-box 
felt the hair lift on my 
Directly underneath, 
or forty feet down, | 
1 tonu, the most hideous 
| lagoon monsters, re- 
ing a huge rock-cod, fully ten feet in length. It looked to 
head, with great ugly eyes, a veritable nightmare of marine 
A cry from Mana brought divers close by, who were in- 
y over the sides of their canoes with spears, and, before the 
could escape to the large caverns of the coral reef, they had 
‘d him through again and again. The creature was hauled 
the coral strand, where I had a chance to conduct a close 
tion. It was of enormous bulk, rough of body, spotted and 
ed, with a gigantic, spiny head, large, cruel eyes, supplied 
2reat jaws that are armed with long, sharp teeth. The fins 
2ctoral and frilled. The tonw is a sure and quick death to 
ple diver caught in its vicinity. Fortunately, they are not 
mtered often and are fast disappearing from the lagoons. 
ma warned me continually to be on the alert for maoas 
ks), poisonous sea-snakes, puhis and vaaruas (conger eels), 
ee (devil-fish). I must be very quiet and cool when some 
of danger was at hand, and keep close into the ravines of 
la (coral). I must, also, be on my guard for the keakea (a 
1ous specie of jelly-fish that attacks the eyes of the divers), 
ea scorpions. I was warned against the poisonous uroohi 
ching coral) and toa harahia, a species of coral made ex- 
ily poisonous by the virulent marine plant, hara. 
}: end of the second week found me with a few coral wounds. 
(shot eyes, but still eager and striving for greater depths. At 


THE DANGEROUS JAWS OF THE PAHUA 


The giant furbelowed clam is a constant menace in the pearl lagoons. If 

the diver is careless enough to let his toes or fingers stray into the yawning row. 

jaws of the pahua he will pay dearly for his imprudence. The two jaws 

immediately lock like a vise of steel, and only amputation will save the 
victim, provided he escapes drowning. 


the beginning of the third 
week, I left the forty-foot 
depth and assaulted the eleven- 
fathom level, a drop of about 
sixty-five feet. My first de- 
scents in the eleven-fathom 
depth were not rewarded by 
any shell. It took all of my 
strength and supply of air for 
a reconnoiter of this area to 
establish the location of the 
pearl oysters, inasmuch as 
they were scattered about in 
small numbers over a large 
space. 

On the memorable day 
which ended my pearl diving 
at Ravahere, we had not been 
able to get away at our cus- 
tomary time in the morning, 
because of Mana’s binding 
duties of assisting in prepar- 
ing food for the great taoopiti 
(native féte and feast), which 
was to be held on the mor- 
It was early afternoon. 

Mana waved a languid fare- 
well, as I made ready to dive, 
pulled her pandanus hat over 
her face, and leaned forward 
in a listless posture in the canoe. She was tired and would doze 
for a little while. I glanced at the cloudless, tropic sky, a great 
azure dome, with the burning orb of the sun just past the zenith. 
A large, white-breasted bird, with long, tapering, black-tipped 
wings, high against the soft blue of the sky, flew about in a huge, 
insane circle. On the mainland, far across the lagoon to my right, 
I could see a group of old Paumotuan women under the coco- 
palms, attired in voluminous Mother Hubbards, plaiting pandanus 
leaves for baskets. Behind them, a bevy of young maidens idled 
away the day, singing to the accompaniment of a concertina, 
played by a handsome youth of Marokau. One of them suddenly 
sprang to her feet, waved to me, and then, in wild abandon, 
emancipated her lithe, pareu-clad body in the fiery otea. The old 
women called out to her sternly, rebuking her for her immodesty. 
It was against the teachings of Papa Farani (the French mis- 
sionary father), and he would not approve of it! The otea was 
not to be danced by God-fearing vahines! It was only for haapeus 
atua ore (shameless hussies without the love of God). The other 
young girls, in ecstatic rebellion, jumped to their feet and joined 
the first. It was a wild scene of disobedience. The old crones, 
caught in the spell of the dance, forgot their disapproval, tottered 
to their feet, and attempted to vie with youth in the ofea. But 
they finally had to go back to their weaving, sighing. Aue! Alas! 
The otea was not for old vahines! 


f A TRIO OF EXOTIC FISH 


rine life, and they are harmless. 


‘h of every shape, size and hue swim through the marine foliage of the lagoons. 
The sinister-looking creature at the right, however, is justly called La Mort by the French traders. In its passive 
:e it resembles dull coral, but if stepped upon it strikes with its spiney dorsal fin, ejecting mortal poison, 
victim’s limb swells, turns black, and coma follows rapidly. 


The two creatures at the left are typical of the exotic Paumotu 


The action of the poison is swift—the 


~ = 


Oftentimes the pearl divers set off 
for the lagoons with crowns of 
fresh flowers on their heads. The 
South Sea Islander’s love of 
adornment never deserts him. 
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I glanced up at the blue 
heaven again, followed the 
graceful bird for a moment 
in its wide flight, and then 
let my gaze fall to the 
palm-fringed motu, draw- 
ing in great breaths of air 
all the while. Then I ad- 
justed my goggles, fixed my 
pareu a bit more securely, 
expelled a short puff of air 
from my pent lungs, “toed” 
my diving weight, and then 
released my hold on the 
canoe, allowing my body to 
slip gently down into the 
water. The waters of the 
lagoon closed over me— 
the azure sky was gone, the 
bird, the dancers on the 
strand. The tableau above 
was indelibly written on my 
m_nd, and it called with in- 
explicable insistency. Was 
it a premonition of impend- 
ing danger below? 

Down—down—down — I 
dropped, feet-first, along 
the face of the coral bank, 
the warm water caressing 
my limbs. Large shoals of 
fish, darting in and out of 
the crevices of coral, broke 
in confusion before my 
rippled descent. A small 
pathere, in its excitement, 
struck sharply against my 
body and sheered off ; slen- 


der, mottled fish scattered wildly from their nibbling of the cor, 
wedge-shaped, wafer-thin fish, with vivid yellow bands ru 
the length of their indigo bodies, darted about me mischievor 
regarding me for a moment out of ogly eyes, pouting at me, 
then disappearing. 

The glowing pink, purple, blue, and saffron tints of the fa 
the coral wall, formed in a variety of symmetrical and magni 
patterns, seamed and gutted in bold relief, not unlike a 
arabesque design; the quick flight of the blue parrot-fish; 
pepe-fish fleeing before me in schools, their long, filmy tails 
ing behind them, and filling my wake like a cloud of silver dis 
roris (sea-slugs), of vivid magenta hues, attached to the 
wall, bits of which they assimilated with their feelers, sw 
languidly in the slow under-currents. Marine flowers and 
grew in profusion, and in heterogeneous shapes, some sof 
yielding, others motionless, petrified and poisonous. The s 
sunlight filtered through the water, its brilliancy softened to aj 
green glow, lending an ethereal light to this entrancing world. 

I reached a sloping ledge at a depth of about fifty feet, affordi 
a fine position for a survey below. The basket rested in a sn 
gully upon a growth of brain-coral at the base of the wall. 7 
floor of the lagoon here was pebbly, with clumps of flowers @ 
shrubs, all living organisms, growing at intervals along the sh 
ing levels. In one clear space, I saw a straight row of large o 
shells, drawn up as though in military formation. I would 
my shell gathering there. I released the diving weight, cat 
a craggy outgrowth of the coral ledge, and saw it rise slo 
through the water, as Mana leisurely drew it up. § 

Suddenly, close at hand, a poisonous, black-spotted coral- 
shot out of a fissure in the wall. I drew back into a ravine 
it passed by my retreat upwards, a swift, dark, evil streak. TI 
as I waited here for a short moment, crouched, holding tightly 
the outcroppings of coral in the cleft, I saw a long shadow pz 
slowly above me. I looked up and, with much disquietude 
mind, saw the menacing outline of a shark, some six feet in le 
a sight that made my flesh crawl. I drew back deeper into” 
crevice. The shark was far above me, and, save for a watery wif 

(Continued on page 55) 
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HAULING IN THE CATCH 


The pearl diver deposits the oysters which he finds in the lagoon in a basket which is hauled to the surface by an associate. The French Government hold 
jurisdiction over the pearl diving in French Oceania and gives the diver clear title to what he brings up, shell or pearl. However, native divers are 1re- 


quently victimized by unscrupulous traders who keep a sharp eye on their activities. 


enaissance Florence comes to life again with the colorful pageantry of the Calcio. 
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THE CORTEGE ARRIVES AT THE PIAZZA DELLA SIGNORIA 


here marching toward the famous Loggia dei Lanzi. 


2 


Avv. Ermanno Biagini, Florence 


The drummers and trumpeters who precede the players are seen 


REVIVING THE SPORT OF THE MEDICI 


URING the last two seasons Florence has been greatly inter- 
ested in the revival of a number of her picturesque old 
customs. Among these is the ancient game of Calcio, the 


of football which was 
ularly dear to the Flor- 
es of the Middle Ages 
he Renaissance. 
e game of football itself 
ery old, having been 
n to the Greeks under 
name of sphennida. The 
was later taken from 
by the Romans, who 
some modifications and 
1 it harpastum (which 
lly means ‘“‘Sstealing’’), 
se the players tried to 
the ball from an oppo- 
and send it in the desired 
ion. 
e Romans _ introduced 
ball into their colony of 
Fnce, where it became 
popular. Later it was 
d in other cities, and it 
even introduced into 
ce. However, it was es- 
ily the game of the Flor- 
les. During the Republic 
| under the rule of the 


The Origin of Modern Football—The Colorful 
Pageantry of the Calcio 


By Kiyp4a RICHARDSON STEEGE 


Avv. Ermanno Biagini 


During the time of the Medici no public festival was complete without 

the game of Calcio. Many men who took part in the recent revival were 

descendants of old Florentine families dressed in the costumes worn 
by their ancestors. 


Medici, no public festival was complete without a game, and all 
distinguished visitors, princes or foreign grandees were honored 
by a match of the “Calcio a livrea,” that is, a game played in rich 


costumes and with all the cere- 
mony possible. 

So heartily have the present 
Florentines entered into the 
spirit of this revival that a 
society has been formed which 
will see that it is kept up, and 
two games are to be played 
every year, one on the fourth 
of May, and the other on the 
twenty-fourth of June, Saint 
John’s day. This latter date 
was formerly one of the great- 
est festival times in old Flor- 
ence, for Saint John is the 
patron of the city. Then there 
were wonderful celebrations of 
all sorts and, until compara- 
tively recent times, a grand 
display of fireworks took 
place. 

The city is now divided into 
two parties for these games, 
one being made up of players 
from the right bank of the 
Arno, which divides Florence, 
and the others from the left 
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side of the river. The 
first party are known 
as the “Greens,” from 
the color of their cos- 
tumes, while the 
others are called the 
“Whites,” for a simi- 
lar reason. 

Many Italian writ- 
ers have described the 
Calcio of their day, 
and there are any 
number of books in 
the old libraries tell- 
jhsnlyee obra ~ Sieatanalieyous 
matches. Calcio was 
once considered of 
such importance that 
Count Bardi, in the 
year i580, drew up its 
rules and observances, 
which were published 
in Florence. In 1688, 
these rules were re- 
printed on the occa- 
SiOiey OL ean CaGILtGNio 
played in honor of 
the “aijarae- en oF 


Prince Ferdinand of Tuscany and the Princess Beatrice Violante 


of Bavaria. 


There was a revival of the game in 1898, when Florence held a 
ceremony in honor of two of her great men, Paolo Toscanelli and 
Amerigo Vespucci. At that time some of the English residents 
in the city took part as players, and the game was played in the 
presence of King Umberto and Queen Margherita. 
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FOOTBALL IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


The position of the players at the beginning of a game of Calcio is clearly shown in this 
sixteenth-century print. At either end of the field are seen the tents in which the players 
refreshed themselves with sweetmeats and wine. The picture shows the Piazza of Santa Croce. 
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In the recent te 
vival, in order to add 
to the medieval effect 
of the occasion, a pro- 
cession through the 
city preceded the 
game. In this took 
part knights and gen- 
tlemen in _ fifteenth 
century costumes and 
soldiers dressed 5 
they were in the days 
of ancient military 
glory, some of them 
on horseback and 
others on foot. After 
these came the play- 
ers in their fantastic 
dress, accompanied by 
drummers and trum 
peters, and following 
the picturesque com 
pany was led the prize 
to be given to the vie 
tors. This was a large 
calf, gaily decorated 
with ribbons and flow 
ers, and probably des 


tined to form the principal dish at a triumphal banquet later om 


The procession had an added interest from the fact that those 


SOS 


THROUGH THE STREETS OF OLD FLORENCE 


composing it were, in nearly all cases, descendants of old and 
noble Florentine families, and many of the costumes were those 
actually worn centuries ago by their ancestors. When that we 
not possible, the old dress and armor had been carefully copied. ~ 


Avv. Ermanno Bi 


The procession preceding the Calcio is composed of knights and gentlemen in fifteenth-century costumes, soldiers with full military equipment, drummers 
and trumpeters, and finally the fifty-four players themselves in their handsome uniforms. Here the procession is seen passing by the Church of Santa 


Maria Nouvella, which is seen at the left. 


, 
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Croce, and one may still 
xed in the wall at either 
two white marble disks, 
uich is cut the design of a 
nd which marked the ex- 
nter of the square. But 
the large monument to 
», which was erected 
years ago on this Piazza, 
up so much room that 
er spot had to be found. 
Piazza della Signoria is, 
than any other public 
e, the heart of the city, 
| was considered the most 
- site for the game. 
ts were erected on stands 
round the Piazza, and 

the Palazzo Vecchio 
the banners of the an- 
city Guilds, while hang- 
ind draperies of all sorts 


trumpet sounded, a mortar was 
exploded as a signal, and the 
players took up the game. 

The Calcio proved to be 
much less exciting than our 
rougher sport of football. 
However, the young men who 
took part were wildly cheered 
by the spectators. It must 
have been difficult to play in 
the heavy costumes of silk and 
velvet which they wore, but 
they managed extremely well, 
and the game never flagged for 
an instant, 

The rules for the Calcio, as 
recorded by Count Bardi, re- 
quire that there should be 
fifty-four players in all, di- 
vided into two parties, equal 
in number and skill. “They 


: ay must not be boys,” he says, 
Avv. Ermanno Biagini 


1ented the somber walls THE PLAYERS “because these are too tender, 
1 g . . 5 < - 

he other surrounding There is little to suggest the strenuous American game of football in the nor old men, for BS are too 

ngs. ; Calcio contests of Renaissance Florence. Three members of the “Green” lean, and cannot bear up 

2 gay procession, after team are shown practicing with the ball. against the fatigue which, as 


ig through many streets 
oming around by way of the Lungarno and the long passage 
ont of the Uffizi, entered the Piazza della Signoria to the 
of the Palazzo Vecchio. The bells from the top of the high 
of the Palace pealed in welcome, and were answered by 
rums and trumpets below. The whole cortege then filed 
d the Piazza and afterwards drew up at one side. 

the special tribune in front of the Palace were grouped the 
rities, and people looked out from the windows above, as 
did from all the windows and rooftops around the Square. 
there advanced to the middle of the Piazza the “Herald of 
ignoria.” According to ancient usage, he read from a parch- 
scroll the proclamation ordering the game to begin. A 


they run, push, and strike, they 
must perforce undergo. 

“The Calcio must not be played by any kind of low persons; 
not by artisans or servants, ignoble men or infamous, but by hon- 
ored soldiers, men of noble birth, gentlemen and princes. Their 
ages should range from eighteen to forty-five, and the players 
should be well and harmoniously built and well practiced in active 
exercises.” 

In the old Calcio the field was divided as it is now, and there 
was a high wooden palisade at either end, over which the ball 
had to be kicked to secure a goal, or caccia, as it was called. The 
two sides of the field were marked on one hand by a wall, on the 

(Continued on page 50) 
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DURING THE CONTEST 


orence crowds the Piazza della Signoria to watch the rival teams play the city’s Renaissance sport. According to the ancient rules for the Calcio, 
e are fifty-four players in all, divided into two parties, equal in number and skill. The modern players make the game a swift and lively sport 
resembling the game of soccer. 
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< Pierre Td 
The Touareg courts of love are sometimes held beneath the starry sky far from the tents. This picture of a typical group of Touaregs was taken after 
a rain storm which followed a dry period of six months. 


AT THE TOUAREG COURTS OF LOVE 


Homage to Beauty in the Sahara—A People Who Live for Love— 


Tales of Desert Chivalry and Romance 


By Pierre [cHAC 


Translated from the French by Caspar Hunt 


The veiled Touaregs who inhabit the desolate mountains of the Hoggar nearly a thousand miles 
south of Algiers are the proudest, most independent and least known people of the Sahara. For six 
months, Pierre Ichac wandered throughout the Hoggar with these nomad tribesmen, and this is the 
second of three articles in which he describes their lives and customs.—Editorial Note. 


HE Touareg violin is made of half of a. Sudamt 
calabash over which a piece of skin is stretche 
This constitutes the body of the violin. The 

string of the instrument is made of twisted horse’s i 
attached to leather straps at the end of the handle, @ 
it vibrates at the center of the skin on a little bridge 
sculptured wood. For the sake of simplicity, we mig 
call this instrument a tom-tom with a string. Becauset 
string and bow are made of horse’s hair, the Touaré 
have called their violin the #mzad. . . 


“I humbly adore the acts of the All High 
Who has given the violin more than a soul. 
When it speaks men are silent. 

They draw thetr veils over their faces 

So that they may conceal their emotions. 
The anguish of love journeys with me toward the tome: 
But thanks to the violin, daughter of Aichoum, 
Thou hast given me back life.” 


There are only a few of us this evening at the camp” 
Akhamouk, the Amenokal, or king, of the Touaregs of & 
Hoggar. The air is fragrant. Young men and girls @ 
seated in a circle far from the tents, beneath the st 
aoe and we can hear Khadija playing. Bai, the son of 
OTR Amenokal, has come with his friends and he has P 
joined by his inseparable companion, Marly, who has € 
his wife with their small children. Perhaps he has reaso# 


In the old days the Touaregs led a life of perpetual adventure devoted to raiding, 
warfare, dueling and caravaning. For these strenuous activities the courts of love : 
provided the essential relaxation. for coming. 
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nong the women in addition to 
young widow, Khadija, who is 
ding this evening, there is the 
er Tihit and Fati, the sister of 
with her sly smile, and the little 
ha. 
ke violin, now lively, now slow 
solemn, hums and sings. These 
ptonous airs, these melodies with- 
hythm or measure and the sharp 
1 of the horse-hair string un- 
antly surprised me during my 
days among the Touaregs. To- 
, however, in the lonely moun- 
far from all outposts of civiliza- 
the wmzad is appropriate and I 
Injoying it thoroughly. I have 
all those who play this instru- 
, the young girls as well as the 
skilful old women: the great 
ine, who, in her day, was the 
beautiful and accomplished of 
laughters of mnsad, and Daha, 
drew such velvety sounds from 
iolin in a mountain encampment. 
now I can no longer detach my- 
from this strange sound which 
ing the night. It lulls within me 
w not what secret melancholy, 
w not what ancient call of desert 
1ountain. I feel like my friends, 
roung Touareg noblemen, who 
)t hesitate to travel by camel for 
or four hours over rocky road- 
merely to hear the sound of the 
and see the smile of a young 


er our heads the constellations 
ircling in the somber heavens. 
way a dog is barking near the 
and the gurgling of the crouch- 
amels can be heard. Some of 
oung men are gathered about 
ija. Indifferent to their atten- 
she is playing the Jmmnas, the 
hich: infuriates the camels when 
leave for war. As _ propriety 
es, the eyes of the young men 
nvisible beneath their strictly 
veils and they are talking in 
ices. I am silent. 

hac! Hay! Aour imzad (Stop 


the Touareg manner I raise my 
and follow the melody of the 


Then I give a sharp cry | a5 : : : ¥ i Pierre Ichac 
is followed by a melancholy ONE. OF THE “TOUAREG NOBLEWOMEN 
ind a sudden stop. 5 Tall and graceful, with jet black hair, long hands and beautiful feet, Fadimata is a typical young Touareg 


Petes Bes 7 * noblewoman. Her skin, which she has protected from the sun, is scarcely tanned ; her nose is straight and 
nd is great, Ichac. You are be her eyes seem to have been carved out of black granite. In addition to the aristocrats, there are two other 
g a real Touareg. classes among the Touaregs: the imrad, or people of the goats, who obey and feed the nobles; and the 


prybody laughs. Even Balata, Negro slaves. 


vas sleeping in the tender em- ; 
of Mohammed, the son of Guapard, raises her head and days led a life of perpetual adventure during his youth. Even 
iments me. today I know many men in the Hoggar who pass scarcely a month 


late and Khadija is now playing “The Melody that Precedes of the year with their families. The rest of the time they are 
r,’ which marks the beginning of the last third of the night. traveling, or alone in the desert, or the guests of a strange 
- ahal is over, and, according to tradition, each man leaves encampment. 

he girl he has chosen. As a result of this, in every group of youths there is a perpetual 
frre is a Touareg word which has no English equivalent. chassé-crotsé of young men who, like all born warriors, think of 
is the word asri. It is derived from the verb eser, which nothing but love. The ahal, an open-air salon, a salon that is 


“to give free rein to a horse; to let him gallop as he pleases.” —s more gallant than literary, inevitably developed and prospered with 
s the life of the young girl. It is something like the feminine _ alll its consequences. 
prpart of the life of a.young man. Arriving at an unknown encampment the first question a traveler 
understand the meaning of this type of life it is necessary to asks of the young people whom he meets is, “Are there any 
the days of raiding. Alternating between raids and camel beautiful girls here?” Then, during the day, the young girls 


ins, one maintaining the other, the young Touareg of other — themselves come to see him, to get acquainted with him and to 
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Pierre 


Following the traditions of the Hoggar, 

Temesmint Oult Bilbil, a noble girl only : 

four years old, already recites poems while hy 

she tries to accompany herself on a little 
violin. 


Little Barka Ag Hamma, a young Touar 
noble, wears attached to his hair a sma 
leather case containing verses from th 
Koran to protect him against evil spiri 


uncover a face carefully painted 
play the imzad near him. In the eve- blue, ochre and kohl. 
ning they will meet him again at the The violin is played, songs are § 
Court of Love. and verses, many of which I would 

Before or after dinner every one In her youth, Dassine Oult Ihamma, sister of the dare to translate, are recited. Engage 
gathers in the tent of a young girl. A Touareg king, was one of the most beautiful girls in ments are made for the night. Itis% 


a : he Hogg d h . She is ol oe , ; 
smiling Negress, bundled up in form- ie Hogere aed one of thy Desires shes astonishing picture of an entire peo}: 


Pierre Ichac 


: now, but she has not lost her skill in playing upon oe 
less linen, tends the fire. The most the imzad, the violin of the Touaregs. living for love. 
beautiful blue veils, the most beautiful~ “The raider has been plundete 
brightly colored handkerchiefs and sometimes a saber are the — says the Arab proverb. ‘“‘What have they stolen from him?” 
adornments of the men. Beneath their voluminous costumes it is mind!” The anonymous author of this proverb must have Bf 
impossible to see their eyes—those beautiful eyes blackened with one of those Arab merchants from whom these mad-bra 
kohl, like those of the actresses in our theaters—nor their hands. Touaregs purchased on credit all things which are indispensabl 
The traditions of Touareg modesty forbid the young men at the them—everything from brilliant cloths to perfumes. Nothiq 
ahal to show their eyes but custom permits their hands to steal too beautiful for the ahal, nor too expensive. Not long agé 
furtive caresses. French military authorities drove out from Tamanrasset, 


As to the Touareg girls, the same propriety commands them to French military post in the Hoggar, those merchants who \ 


Pierre 


A DECLARATION OF LOVE WITHIN THE ENCAMPMENT 


The Touaregs have covered many of the rocks of their land with inscrip- Unlike their Arab sisters, the Touareg women have power and indepen! 
tions engraved with silex or quartz. As a rule these inscriptions are ence. Here Demla, the wife of the king, is seen in her tent with the Neg 
declarations of love. slaves at the left. 
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Pierre Ichac 


A LONELY TRAVELER 


} men of the Hoggar are still nomads and many of them pass scarcely a month of the year with their families. The typical Touareg nobleman is an 
brrigible romantic who never hesitates to travel by camel for hours over mountain roadways merely to hear the sound of the violin and see the smile of 
a young girl. This picture indicates the mountainous character of the Hoggar. 


e the Touaregs. As if it were the fault of the merchants, was the lucky chosen one. It might just as well have been, ac- 
ed fellows. The ahal alone is responsible. cording to mutual agreement, one of the slaves, while a Negress 
in that vast Abbey of Théléme, all classes may associate might have awaited one of the Touareg noblemen. It is this that 
pr, the noble, the plebeian and even the black slave have accounts for the large number of half-breeds. 

rights on condition that they all respect equally the code of These customs have persisted for centuries. Though they are 
pg propriety. : yielding everywhere little by lit- 
un still see the ahal of . tle to the preaching of Moslem 


ata. Fadimata is a young 
‘oman, tall and delicate, 
a skin that is_ scarcely 
and which she carefully 
s from the sun by cover- 
vith ochre mixed with but- 
he has a straight nose and 
yhich seem to have been 
out of black granite. On 
rk she wears a little amulet 
te. Her mouth is slightly 
red by a tiny quid of to- 
which she chews perpetu- 
phe has jet black hair, long 
and the most beautiful 
the world. 

Daha was playing the vio- 
d Fadimata was seated 
the men. On her knees 
the head of the sleeping 
ed, on her shoulder that 
r. She herself was lean- 
hinst Akroud. While the 
was playing this motion- 
joup: of) people dozed be- 
their ample costumes. 
more, the eyes of all the 
ere hidden behind lowered 
In this way morality was 


fanatics, they still exist in the 
Hoggar. It is astonishing that 
the Touaregs can still pass for a 
race which, if not pure, is at least 
nearly so. The Touaregs have 
defended themselves against the 
inevitable racial mixtures. From 
the earliest human societies and 
from their prehistoric ancestors 
they have conserved, or perhaps 
simply re-invented for their own 
use—the matriarchy. 

The law of. the matriarchy is 
extremely simple. The child be- 
longs, not as among us, to the 
family of his father, but to that 
of his mother. The son of a 
noblewoman, is a noble; the son 
of a Negress, even if he is white 
as milk, or almost, is a Negro 
and consequently a slave even if 
his father is a nobleman. Of 
course, there is still the case of 
a slave father and a noblewoman, 
but this rarely happens. It is 
necessary to remember that until 
her marriage, which is generally 
late, the Touareg woman never 
has children. This is a fact. 


Prerre Ichac 


, As a rule, the Touareg women are unveiled except as a protection The Negresses. however. always 
trded. : from the burning sun. Here the old Dassine Oult Ihamma, sister Rave itd for the Secete F 
evening after the ahal of the king, is seen walking with one of the young women of > x 


Hed I believe that Khatita her tribe. Negroes is one of the essentials 
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Pierre Ichac 
A PRINCESS OF THE AHAL 
The young Touareg girl possesses a degree of liberty which is the despair 
of the Moslem fanatics who are trying to convert her people. When she 
marries, which is usually late in life, she has a position of authority in 
the home and she may divorce when she pleases. Among the Touaregs 
the polygamy of the Moslems does not exist. 


of slavery and slavery is the basis of the Touareg social structure. 

In the Hoggar slaves are raised with as much care as we give 
to our steers and our cows. I have never known but one slave 
of more than twenty years of age, who was not surrounded like 
the others by a crowd of little slaves. These children of ephemeral 
fathers were, nevertheless, solidly incorporated into the Touareg 
family. 

When she feels that she is growing old, the young Touareg 
woman becomes more conservative. She accepts a suitor from her 
own cast—a man who has perhaps courted her for ten years— 
and then she marries him. Thereafter she devotes herself to her 
home and her children, governing both with authority. The 
Touareg family resembles our own, for among the Touaregs the 
polygamy of the Moslems is unknown. If a woman becomes a 
widow or is divorced—and divorce is very easy—the asri begins 
again. 

For certain people who do not understand the Hoggar well, and 
to moralists also, these facts appear to be rather discouraging. 
What? Isn’t there a single virtuous girl in this whole’ country ? 
I lit my lantern and searched for one. I discovered the rare bird, 
or rather, I discovered that the rare bird had once existed. I must 
tell you that in the Hoggar along the trails of the caravans and 
near the water wells, the rocks and the mountains are covered with 
inscriptions carefully engraved in Tiffinar characters. Travelers 
who have not been warned are filled with great respect when they 
pass before these inscriptions and invariably use the word “mys- 
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terious.” As a matter of fact, anyone who knows how to read 
the language—the absence of vowels and mistakes in spelling oftey 
make this sport difficult to a stranger—will generally discoye 
simple signatures, curses, and sometimes a prayer. For insta 
an inscription will read, “I love God. Signed, Fadimata.” 
of these inscriptions, however, are declarations of love. T 
traveler in the Hoggar it often seems strange to be faced sud 
with an enormous placard proclaiming that “Lala loves lou 
“Chokeni says: ‘He swears that he loves a female devil.” 

Now my heroine was called Fadimata, the daughter of Ou 
and she must have lived somewhere in the eastern section 
Hoggar, near the Ajjer. It seems that she was beautiful a 
she was courted by many men, that she was gifted at th 
time both with virtue and common sense; and this poor 
aspired to nothing but marriage. In addition, a certain 
gift has given her immortality. Today there is no Touar 
doesn’t know by heart the three verses which she engraved 
a conspicuous rock in the mountains. It is true that her 
contains almost all the Tiffinar letters and that it takes the 
among these veiled men of the alphabet which we learn at § 
The inscription composed by this young daughter of the § 
may be translated in this way: 


“Here am I, Fadimata, daughter of Ourennis. 
I permit no one to touch my breasts. 
My dowry is sixteen camels.” 


Remember that the Touareg fiancée brings a dowry to 
band, and try if you will, you masters of publicity, to reae 
public more succinctly and in a more elegant manner. 

Doubtless you will hope, as I did, that the daughter of Ot 
succeeded, through her innocence, in finally winning the ht 
the husband of her dreams. Her liberty as a young gf 
authority as a wife and a mother whose blood transmits 
nobility or slavery, give to the Touareg woman a social imipomiait 
which she uses to the best possible advantage. Frequenthyit 
she, who (to use a familiar expression) wears the trousers) 7 

In the southwest of the Hoggar there is a massive mountatl | 
which is inhabited by about ten thousand Touaregs. This #tlé 
Adrar of the Iforas. These people have a good sense of him 
but they are pious and only a short time ago they prided tet 
selves on the fact that a great Moslem marabout, or saint, name 
Bey had made his home among them. Moussa Ag Amastaie tit 
venerable king of the Hoggar and the faithful friend of Father 
(Continued on page 48) 


A SLAVE GIRL 


od Ras inkly black 
Tihosei, a typical slave of a Touareg noble family, wears her cee by 
hair in the manner of the Touareg women. From each temple i 
amulet of leather containing a verse from the Koran. 
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Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Ry. 


A GIANT OF THE PETRIFIED FOREST 


avred over an area of four hundred thousand acres lie the petrified trunks of trees that turned to stone millions of years before the oldest redwood 
jnow growing started from its seed. It is estimated that these trees date from a period preceding by eons the era of mastodons and mammoths. 


| 
i 
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| FORESTS THAT TURNED TO STONE 


Through the Petrified Forests of Arizona—The Amazing Alchemy of the 


Centuries—Some of the Natural Wonders in the Southwest 


IRE is a provoking perversity in the high handedness 
vth which Nature sometimes carries out her work. Certain 
faces, it would seem, she has distinguished with an inter- 
mpoint—a baffling query, as it were, left behind for the 
lyenefit of inquisitive travelers and contentious scientists. 
s- she said to the self-constituted investigator, hot on the 
ome of her most cherished secrets: “All right—come in 
around. Here is the cause, and there is the effect. Don’t 
ay questions. Figure it out for yourself.” 
chad done precisely that with the Petrified Forests of 
She couldn't have left the savants of the world more 
tey at a loss than they always have been and are today. 
hases of the cause are obvious; others are as hopelessly 
aif they had been locked in the very bowels of the earth 
ucthe key lost—which, as a matter of fact, is a fair descrip- 
_te situation. 
cmana station, about halfway between Albuquerque and 
il Canyon, on either side of the railroad, there lie four 
xl housand acres of these petrified or agatized trees, sixty- 
puand of which were set aside in 1906 by President Roose- 
th Petrified Forest National Monument. This act of our 
5 onservationist President was one way of greeting that 
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By RoBERT FROTHINGHAM 


peculiar brand of souvenir-hunter who would steal a red-hot stove 
if he could get away with it. 

Here are four hundred thousand acres covered with the pros- 
trate, fossilized remains of a species of lofty pine now extinct in 
this hemisphere, more or less resembling those magnificent conifers 
that line the north and south rims of the Grand Canyon today in 
the Kaibab and Coconino Forests. There is something incongru- 
ous in the growth of these immense forests of pine cheek-by-jowl 
with the desert from five to seven thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. And the hand of man, in this instance, which has 
constructed extensive motor roads through them, has done a great 
and good piece of work in a manner befitting the surroundings 
and void of offense to the most fastidious traveler. 

As you ride through these tremendous forests bordering the 
Grand Canyon today, try to imagine yourself a spectator of those 
birth throes through which the Southwest passed during the long- 
ago period. Picture a subsidence of the earth’s crust that caused 
those towering pines to topple over, all falling in the same general 
direction: towards the south, creating the impression of vast 
swaths, like a field of grain after the reaper has passed over it. 
Following this cataclysm—whose precise character is what puz- 
zles the scientists—try to visualize one hundred thousand square 
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miles of that territory 
slowly sinking down to a 
depth estimated at ten 
thousand feet, and a pre- 
historic sea rushing in to 
fill the hole. 

Let us draw on our 
imaginations again. Con- 
ceive of the frightful 
weight of ten thousand 
feet of  silt-laden salt 
water, combined with gi- 
gantic lava flows from nu- 
merous volcanoes inter- 
nally disturbed by this 
earth-shrinking process ; 
and imagine the pressure 
on these great trees lying 
prone beneath it all. If 
this ten thousand feet of 
water had all flowed in at 


sediment after tl 
clysm that caus) 
ocean to flow in 
came that period | 
when, all this mi) 
work accomplishe | 
ture in a sense © 
herself, and this a 
dersea territory b 
rise. So unwaver™ 
this slow and ste 
heaval that thos 
merged forests 0° 
agate trees, still ~ 
down by thousands 
of sedimentary — 
were forced upwat 
their Stygian de~ 
from two to thre 
above the surface 


DeCou from Ewing Galloway 


the same time, those for- IN THE RAINBOW FOREST sea. This act in 7 
est giants would have been The trees in the Petrified Forest vary in diameter from two to seven feet and some mendous drama \ ¥ 
flattened out like so many are a hundred or more feet in length. In colors they vary according to the section next-to-last, bein’ 
boards. But the opera- in which they are found—from reds and maroons to buffs, browns and many lowed by the work” 
tion was so gradual as shades of blue. geologic pruning-k 


virtually to constitute an 
embalming process. 

In those vast depths the earth’s hot springs were boiling with 
various solutions of silica, iron, copper, sulphur, and salt. Under 
a pressure compared with which the creosoting of a railroad tie is 
atomic, this silicified compound was forced into the very fiber and 
cells of the wood until the whole fabric—trunk, branches, twigs, 
and roots—was metamorphosed into the most beautifully colored 
agate: red, scarlet, maroon, brown, yellow, blue tints of every 
shade, pink, mauve, green, and gray. It almost baffles human 
thought to picture these trees, sixty to a hundred feet long, lying 
in orderly windrows nearly three miles below the surface of the 
sea, with almost the same thickness of exposed rock formation 
atop that. 

Think of the millions of years during which this process was 
going on, the mineralization of the trees beginning, as we are told, 


Time, erosion. 

A few additional millions of years served to eat away 
posed sandstone and limestone deposits, thousands of fee 
and thousands of square miles in extent, until these @ 
“forests” were once more brought to light—but how ch 
There is no question that when first exposed they lay inti 
as they had sunk into the ooze of that prehistoric sea whi¢ 
inally engulfed them and in which they became fossilized. 
the progress of erosion, however, the sandstone and limes 
which they were encased disintegrated, and, deprived ¢ 
underpinning, so to speak, they fell away and were brok 
sections from ten to twenty feet long. 

These “logs” may be found scattered helter-skelter all o 
bad-lands which constitute these tremendous forests today. 
vary in diameter from two to seven feet, and the mathe 
squareness with which they have broken apart discloses a ¢ 
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IN MONUMENT VALLEY 


In Arizona Nature provides an amazing variety of extraordinary spectacles. 


Throughout this region tremendous geologic changes have created § 


natural wonders as the Painted Desert, the Canyon de Chelly, Rainbow Natural Bridge and the huge citadels of rock which tower above the floor 
Monument Valley. These mighty rocks are the products of centuries of erosion. 
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“erss-section that is 


‘bon fascinating and 
‘beutiful, especially 
MN afer a rain, when the 
“agtized coloring is 
‘unsually brilliant. In 
may places the trees 
‘tar found in their 
teorrinal length of 
i frm sixty to one 
ithudred feet each, 
brken into from six 
‘hto fifteen sections, 
“eah two separated by 
*nc more than one or 
wwtw inches, indicating 
wth uniformity of the 
msvsidence of the 
 eath which preserved 
))th tree in its entirety 
yvevn though it was 
gbtken into a dozen 
spices. The remark- 
yale fossilization is 
caried out in the bark 
oithe tree with the same fidelity as in the grain. In fact, were 
, 'tiot for the presence of the fractures one would scarcely know 
th difference between the fossil and a prostrate, dead tree di- 
 véted of its branches. 
; lhe varying pressure and the differing characters of the chemi- 
cas forced into the tree cells have created a variety of crystal- 
ylation. Some of these huge trunks are roughly circular in form, 
,y ik a normally shaped tree. Others—notably the black—are el- 
ipical; still others are hexagonal. The colors vary, reds and 
mroons predominating, owing to the presence, in one section, of 
itn manganese. Buffs and browns will be found elsewhere, in 
),adition to.a jet black and various blues and greens. These dif- 
“feent colors characterize widely separated forests, of which there 
apt five altogether—the First, Second, and Third, known as the 
yeinbow Forests, the Black Forest, and finally, the Blue Forest, 


wich is the most brilliant and strikingly beautiful of all. In 
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GIANT CACTI IN ARIZONA 


Of all desert growth, the sahuaro, or giant cactus, is the most remarkable. A fluted cylinder 

which throws out thick branches that rise parallel with the stock, the giant cactus grows 

to a height of from twenty to thirty feet, or even more. In May, blossoms appear at the tops 
of the main stalk and branches, where they make crowns of creamy-white flowers. 


A PANORAMA OF THE PAINTED DESERT 


this, though it is 
smallest, Nature has 
fairly outdone herself 
in preserving every 
tint of blue, a heav- 
enly color in which 
an exquisite hyacinth 
predominates. The 
traveler should there- 
fore not seek to con- 
tent himself with a 
view of only one of 


th e:se forests; he 
would be cheating 
himself. He might as 


well visit Rome and 
fail to see St. Peter’s 
or the Vatican because 
his time is limited. 

This amazing proc- 
ess of mineralization 
occasionally brings to 
light a nest of semi- 
precious stones; ame- 
thyst, opal, and smoky 
topaz. Nothing but the setting aside of these marvels as National 
Monuments has prevented them from being exploited to the very 
limit by vandals who formerly not only did not hesitate to com- 
mercialize them but actually dynamited hundreds of these great 
logs with a view to dislodging the jewels that Nature had fash- 
ioned in their depths. 

It is this mystifying process of petrification that has kept the 
scientists guessing for years. Silica is the one agent that has 
fossilized these prostrate monsters. Yet silica is quite insoluble 
except in alkaline solutions. Only in such circumstances could 
the silica be forced by the frightful pressure overhead into the 
grain and cells of the tree. And from this it follows that these 
great trees must have lain in an alkaline solution for untold ages 
during which the petrification proceeded. That, at least, is the 
theory; but even with such an explanation the phenomenon is 
almost as puzzling as the character of the strange cataclysm that 
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A world of rolling green, purple and red hills reaching like the waves of the sea to the distant horizon, the Painted Desert is one of the most brilliant 
| spectacles in the Southwest. The varied color effects of this desert are produced by the stratified sections of cliffs and buttes combined with the striking 
hues of the soil surface. In many places the soil is composed of deposits of clay in shades of blue, mauve, amethyst and similar delicate colors. 


oh 
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caused these great forests to topple over in windrows, heads 
pointing south, when this world of ours was cooling off and 
taking shape. 

The varicolored marls and sandstone from which erosion has 
dislodged these trees are almost as brilliant as the agatized trunks 
themselves. It is regular bad-land country, such as may be seen 
in Wyoming and the Dakotas, only infinitely more brilliant. Ma- 
roon, pink, and buff are the prevailing colors in the First Forest, 
accompanied by a variety of reds, purples, and browns in the 
Second. Innumerable buttes from ten to fifty feet in height, 
banded laterally with these slashes of color, create the impression 
of a limitless choppy sea, in the hollows of which these gorgeous 
fossils glow in the blinding rays of Arizona sunshine. Here and 
there may be found a veritable log-jam, as if the water from a 
mammoth boom had been drawn off, leaving the timber stranded 
at the bottom. Other places, well leveled off, may be found on 
which hundred-foot trees lie prone, as straight as arrows and 
broken into ten or twelve sections as evenly as if they had been 
sawed before removal to the mill. 

In the First Forest, six miles south of Adamana, may be found 
one of the most remarkable specimens in all five forests: a mag- 
nificent, unbroken log, one hundred and eleven feet long, spanning 
a ravine fifty feet wide and twenty feet deep—a real bridge of 
agate, under which the Government has constructed a couple of 
piers to prevent possible accident. In the Second and Third For- 
ests, several miles farther south, will be found many undisturbed 
trunks lying in their original positions; one particularly fine speci- 
men measures one hundred and twenty feet in length, with a 
diameter of seven feet. 

If your time-limits absolutely preclude a really adequate visit, 
and you can allow yourself only a fleeting glimpse of these won- 


derful fossils, you may leave the train at Holbrook or Winsl 
for a brief view of the Rainbow Forest, taking a motor-coach” 
a seventy-mile ride, over excellent roads, and rejoining your & 
afterward. This is better than not doing it at all. But if; 
could just sell yourself the idea of getting the most out of th 
marvels, you wouldn’t miss a visit to the Blue Forest, and § 
less would you wish to pass by the most remarkable of thei; 
the Black Forest, north from Adamana. Here is where the 
tical tree-trunks are found—calcified (not agatized) in Bh 
adamant. Here may be seen one of the most unearthly landsea 
in the West. A veritable back-door entrance into Gehenna. 
No one would dream that those elliptical logs lying around 
profusion, and those broken stumps projecting one to three i 
above the dark, forbidding earth, were fossils. They look exat 
like the charred remains of a forest fire. You can only think 
some terrible, devastating holocaust must have left the whole cot 
try, as far as the eye can see, burnt to a cinder. Nowhere® 
in the petrified-forest region will be found such a presentment 
Hell-let-loose ; nowhere else such jagged stumps, raising f 
broken, charred edges to a dazzling blue sky, while their fossili 
roots still cling to the wasted soil. It is a paralyzing spot. ¥ 
have seen the orderly toppling of the trees in other sections® 
you can understand how all that might have come about @ 
result of a buckling of the earth’s crust. But here broken 
split stumps create the impression that the section was swept B 
mighty avalanche, followed by fire. 
You pick up several pieces of different-sized fossils and] 
astonished to note that the peculiar elliptical shape prev 
throughout: trunks, branches and roots. You handle them as” 
would a bit of charred wood, with gingerly touch, expecti 
find your fingers smutted. The place is creepy, seeming more 
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METEOR CRATER 


Six hundred feet deep and nearly three miles in circumference, Meteor Crater has baffled scientists and engineers for many years. It is generally 
believed that the huge hole was caused by a monster meteor, but the efforts of various mining companies which have drilled the bottom of the crater to 
find meteoric iron have so far proved futile. The buildings seen indistinctly at the bottom of the crater are a graphic indication of its size. 
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eed than the brilliantly colored forests south of 


\amana, and the glance you cast toward _the 
ting motor-car is more than friendly. You 
riglad that it is still there, waiting for you, and 
ht it won't be long before you are on your way. 
‘kn, for the first time, your eyes wander off to 
hi north—the only point of the compass not 
minated by those satanic manifestations that 
ae been absorbing your attention—and you be- 
a strange rolling country drenched in color, 
inerous escarpments banded with reds, yellows, 
es, purples, and the white of limestone. If you 
e been sufficiently forehanded to bring your 
iel-glasses along, you will have an opportunity 
studying close at hand the wonders of the 
ated Desert. 
\ few hundred feet beyond where you are 
ading the ground slopes away suddenly as if it 
a been terraced. It is a strange phenomenon. 
faind, a wicked, menacing, scorched land. Be- 
D2, a vast desert shot through with a varied pig- 
satation, dancing in the shimmering rays of the 
u, carpeted in rose, lavender, and old gold. 
isyou sweep the country with your glasses you 
i pick up some of the most fantastic shapes 
2 the gnawing tooth of erosion ever fashioned. 
tat washes have leit their flow-lines around the 
2s of innumerable buttes, which rise from the 
ir of the desert like so many cocked hats, with 
2 and there a wall of rock or escarpment that 
ily sings with ruddiness. This great expanse 
multicolored desert stretches north and west, 
mg higher and higher until it blends with the 
th rim of the Grand Canyon and those marvels 
erosion, Rainbow Bridge, Monument Valley, 
Canyon de Chelly. 
Yot many years ago no one but an Indian 
ald have ventured into those waterless infernos. 
day good roads traverse them from one end of 
wona to the other, and a motor service is run 
connection with transcontinental trains. Of 
rse, you would like to take a little ride down 
that mesa topped by the Black Forest and 
tle around a bit in the midst of that glowing 
liance below—“shoot” a few pictures and go 
« home with the proof in your hands that you 
e ridden over the Painted Desert. But just a 
ment—you are traveling on schedule and the 
or-car driver pulls out his watch and politely 
frms you that you must be back at Holbrook 
Winslow at such and such an hour, in order 
aake connection with the train. Very well—go 
« and spend two or three nights at one of those 
curesque hotels in either of the two towns, and 
«xe up your mind to see the wonders of this 
nge and fascinating country as they should be 
a. 
never visit this wonderland but I go back in 
tospect to my first trip into the Southwest 
y years ago. A thirty-day vacation in the 
ath of July was mine. Armed with a copy of 
wenson’s “Virginibus Puerisque,’ which was 
aparatively new at that date, I recall running 
$ that immortal bit: “For to travel hopefully is 
ktter thing than to arrive.” Good, but I was a 
le young to assimilate its full significance. It 
; quite enough for me to apply it to the fact 
¢ I was bound for the Grand Canyon, traveling 
efully into the desert country, with the ther- 
meter registering something over 100°. Rail- 
rolling-stock in those days did not include 
-tight windows or electric fans. As we were 
roaching Adamana a fellow-passenger in- 
ned me that this was where the Petrified 
cests were. The conductor looked me over 
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BRIGHT ANGEL TRAIL 


The thin white line seen winding down the opposite side of the Canyon is the famous Bright 
Angel Trail. This dizzy pathway leads all the way to the Canyon floor. 


=: yencrmeny Topeka and Santa Fé 
EXAMINING A PETRIFIED MONARCH 


The fossilization of the trees in the Petrified Forest has preserved the living details with 
remarkable fidelity. Even the appearance of the bark and the grain has been retained. 
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Los Angeles Chamber of Comm 
Sweeping low over a large field of California grapevines, this airplane is sending forth clouds of insecticide to destroy phylloxera. Since it is blown 
hard against the earth, the poison powder rebounds sufficiently to reach the under side of the stems and leaves as well as the top. ; 


ae 


THE FARMER TAKES TO THE AIR 


How America Is Fighting Pests—Exploring and Mapping by Airplanes— 
Flying Cowboys of the West 


By H. H. Dunn 


MONOPLANE, trailing a spreading cloud of what seemed would have worked more than two weeks to do the same thit 
to be dust, rose from a field of budding cotton in Missis- Still farther west, on the plateau of Nevada, two monoplat 
sippi, banked and came down to an easy landing behind the chivvied a herd of about two hundred horses, tired, stumbli 
pillared home on the plantation. The pilot stepped out, stretched animals, toward the wide V-mouth of a strong corral. Two de 
and shook himself. For three hours he had been distributing before they had been wild horses, with never a saddle mark’ 
poisonous powder over those two thousand acres of cotton, and their backs or a rope-burn on necks or legs. Night and dayt 
he was tired of the many short turns—but there would be no boll two pilots had kept this herd on the move, until even the gr 


weevil on that cotton this year. roan stallion that led it had wearied. Half a hundred cowbo 
Over in Louisiana, well-mounted, would he 
about the same time of taken two months to- 


day, another pilot set his 
plane down on the open 
space at the edge of a 
swamp four or five miles 
long by half as wide, on 
every foot of which, water 
and vegetation, he had 
left a thin layer of yel- 
low powder—but there 
would be no malaria in the 
village that year. 

Out in Montana, a cou- 
ple of hours later, a third 
pilot came to earth, wav- 
ing his hand carelessly to 
a quartet of men in over- 
alls, driving a tractor that 
pulled a_ wide-angled 
seeder over a plowed field. 


this job—and then wa 
have lost a number of * 
wild horses through si 
long flight. j 

The farmer has gé 
into the air, to plant, f 
tilize, protect and sell — 
crops, and to safegu: 
himself, his family © 
his livestock from a 
From Maine, where t 
dust the blueberries w 
poison to destroy ins 
pests, to the Hawat 
Islands, where they — 
replanting the native f 
ests from the air, ; 
plane has become an af 
cultural implement, alm 


In something less than 7 1 : «U.S. Department of Agriculture as important as the pl 
three hours he had planted The distribution of insecticide by airplane over the Southern cotton fields has been From Medicine HP® 

inte ra 1 a tremendous help in destroying the boll weevil. The plane seen in operation h hev “spot” sto" 
neatly two thousand acres here belongs to the Bureau of Entomology of the United States Department where they spo ; 


to wheat. The four men of Agriculture. and snow-bound _ he 


: 
: 
| 
| 
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Sapir eg : "Hawk Dusting Co; Modesto, Calif, 
| BEGINNING THE ATTACK 


In the citrus groves of California, aerial warfare on insects has proved to be highly efficacious. This plane, trailing its clouds of poisonous smoke, is 
'setting out to dust a citrus grove. It flies high over the orchard so that the poisonous smoke may have an opportunity to spread slowly through the 
thick foliage of the trees. 


bit carry fodder to them, to the Rio Grande, where the air patrol for man, but the waste products will be converted into fertilizer 
viches against the introduction of pest-infected plants from and chicken-food for the farmer’s land and poultry. 

vixico, trained pilots have become as important as soil experts. Back from the seashore about an equal distance in the moun- 
\d the United States leads tains, a solitary wanderer of 


the skies sees a small, black 
blot against the slopes, the 
dark beginnings of a forest- 
fire. He locates it, marks it 
on a map, banks into a turn, 
and in half an hour a force of 
men is on its way to save a 
wide watershed from being 
denuded by the flames. There 
will be water for the farmer’s 
irrigation ditches next spring, 
where there would have been 
none had not the forest serv- 
ice flyer seen the starting of 
the blaze. 

And when the harvest is 
ripe, whether it be the perish- 
able cantaloupes of the Im- 
perial Valley or the hard 
wheat of the northern tier of 
states, the farmer may step 


i world in “aerial agricul- 
ue. 

Chirty miles out on the Pa- 
ic, off the coast of southern 
-ifornia, a seaplane moves 
lwly, north and south, east 
tl west. The observer notes 
large, moving shadow on 
h water. The pilot drops 
h plane. Speaking in dots 
tl dashes, the wireless talks 
oSan Diego. Within fifteen 
mutes a fleet of the largest 
lisel-driven fishing boats in 
h world moves out of port 
and for that shadow, which 
‘tsently will contribute to 
hm part of the annual tuna 
ech, valued at better than 
€ million dollars a_ year. 
snilarly, from San Pedro, 


cools of sardines will be lo- ; } Ry DIS Denarimen: of a gmonmene into a passenger plane and fly 
zed by the low-flying planes. Flying high above the clouds, this plane is collecting insects and in a few hours to St. Louis, 
Vyst of these tch f spores in especially designed traps attached to the wings. In this way K G Chi 

SA oie he the United States Department of Agriculture is studying the air strata ansas City, Chicago, or even 


“arse, will be used as food in which destructive insects are most prevalent. New York, and there make 
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his own sales. This POSSE ce 


has been done, not a" Aue 


once, but several oom | 
times, in 1931, by 
bean, melon, lettuce : 
and other farmers on 
the Pacific coast. On 
each trip, these farm- 
ers saved money and 
time,.sold their crops 
themselves, and made 
the airplane eliminate 
some of the expenses 
of the middleman. 
Nor does the agri- 
cultural use of air- 
planes stop with the 
works mentioned. 
One of the factors 
which has made 
American crop - pro- 
duction varied and 
successful has been 
the introduction of 
new plants, adapted 
to our climates and 
soils, from the four 
corners of the earth. 


ment of Agricult 
sends planes equipj 
with traps for th 
spores and for inse 
to these higher a 
tudes by night, tr 
ping ins ecCtseae 
spores, learn 
heights to which tl 
travel, directions 

which they are goi 
and other inforn 
tion enabling | 
farmer to prepare | 
and combat the 
pests. It has be 
found, for examy 
that spores of | 
white-pine blister r 
were abundant ¢ 
mile above the ear 
falling to the grou 
in perfectl yam 
weather, in fifty-f 
hours. It was leart 
that such spores, a 
some small and da 
aging insects, a 


Today, the United FLYING COWBOYS blown long distan 
States Department of Today, even the cowboy takes to the air. In Nevada, Montana, and other Western states, before they 
Agriculture hunts wild and half-wild horses are now often herded by airplane. The airplane flies behind brought to earth 


these plants with air- 
planes. One of the 
most thrilling of 
these searches was 
that conducted among the cannibal head-hunters of New Guinea, 
by Dr. E. W. Brandes, head of the office of sugar plants in the 
Bureau of Plant Industry at Washington. With a party of scien- 
tists, piloted by R. K. Peck, of Elgin, Illinois, Doctor Brandes 
flew over and into the jungles of little-known New Guinea in 
search of new varieties of wild sugar cane which had developed 
resistance to certain diseases attacking the plant in the United 
States. This party obtained fourteen new varieties of sugar cane, 
among them the resistant plants they sought. 

It has been learned that the spores of certain plant diseases 
move on air currents to the upper atmosphere, often to altitudes 
of ten thousand feet. This explains the hitherto mysterious spread 
of black stem rust of small grains, white-pine blister rust, and a 
number of similar destructive pests. The United States Depart- 


UNLOADING THE TRAPS 


Information invaluable to the farmer about the air strata in which insect 

pests are most abundant has been obtained by night flying. Here the 

insect pests are being removed from the airplane traps in which they 
are caught at various elevations. 


and over the herds, keeping the animals in constant motion till they are tired out and 
can be driven into large corrals. In two days, two airplanes can do a job which would still ode i a 
have taken half a hundred cowboys two months. still periods in the 


S is SS Eee 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


rain or by perfec 


mosphere. 

At San Be@ 
Texas, and at Maxwell, California, airplanes saved two crops. 
the Texas valley, two planes flew back and forth at low altitt 
over a two-hundred-and-fifty-acre bean field, during a low-temp 
ature period. They broke up the frost blanket and saved 1 
beans. In California, seventy-five acres of Persian melons w 
saved by one plane flying close to the ground and dusting 1 
plants with sodium fluosilicate, at the rate of thirty pounds to 
acre. This dust was expelled with a rotary or “cyclonic” motit 
at high speed, from a hopper in the fuselage. The dust contint 
to whirl, over and over, after it hit the ground, thus spreading 
the under, as well as the upper, sides of the leaves, and complet 
destroying an invasion of cucumber beetles. Shortly after tl 
eleven hundred acres f lemon trees, on the same ranch, wé 
cleared of the thrips pest by dusting with an insecticide. The ¢ 


U.S. Denantwe of ‘Agri 
HOW INSECTS ARE CAUGHT 


This is the device with which insects are captured. Unexposed trays at’ 
carried in compartment A. In B the trays are pulled into position fo! 
exposure, after which they are pulled into compartment C. All move 
ments are controlled by wires, D, leading into the cockpit of the plane 
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s approximately 
cents a pound of 
on applied. 
hough he hitherto 
traveled with dog 
Is and on snow- 
s, Sam O. White, 
den of the Alaska 
1e Commission, is 
flying a mono- 
e throughout his 
ols, according to 
Biological Survey 
he Department of 
iculture. | White 
rts that the plane 
es a sixty to sev- 
-five percent sav- 
in time. Some- 
t similar to this is 
mapping of forest 
s, locating of dif- 
mt varieties of 
per, types of for- 
and so on, carried 
onstantly by the 
»st Service of the 


red States and of 
ral of the states. 
rts on the den- 
of stand of tim- 
;aid the lumber- 
, while the farmer 


commercial fishermen. 


to locate schools of fish. 
worth about ten million 


4 


benefited by the 

}which may be taken of watersheds. 

| Indiana, not long ago, an entire county, four hundred square 
ls in area, was soil- -mapped from the air, for the benefit of 
ent and prospective farmers there. This is Jennings County, 
ithe survey was made by the Bureau of Chemistry of Soils in 
Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with the agricultural 
[iment station of Purdue University. It was the “first time 
ntire county had been photographed to survey, classify and 
rt on the soil. The photographing was done from a height of 
jeen thousand feet, on a scale of four inches to the mile. It 
|less than one cent an acre, and definitely defines soil areas 
Iboundaries and the changes from erosion. On this map and 
oncurrent information, the farmer of Jennings County may 
cy exactly what kind of soil he has, and what crops it will best 
yuce. More important, the newcomer to the county may make 
wn selection of soils from it. 

fawaiian foresters, restoring timber stands and _ protecting 


trsheds, have broadcast from airplanes nearly seventeen hun- 


U.S. Department of Entomology 


DESTROYING MOSQUITOES 


Vthout damage to men, animals or fish, the airplane is able virtually to 
eliminate the breeding of the malaria mosquito in swamps. 


SCOUTING FOR FISH 


Seaplanes are being used off San Diego, California, to locate schools of tuna fish for the 


can be seen clearly from a height above the surface of the water, 


is enormously helpful. 
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\ dred pounds of tree 
seeds over a _ large 

eroded’ “areas hese 

seeds, of one hundred 

and forty-seven kinds, 

but with ash, oak, 


paper-bark and Cali- 
fornia redwood lead- 
iGo 1 tne O tyd ents 
named, were sown 
from an altitude of 
two thousand feet. 
Preparations are be- 
ing made to sow simi- 
larly a_ still larger 
quantity of tree seed 
idarsses “ipa, MINOR VA Ira 
some instances of tree 
planting, the seed 
sown is mixed with an 
insecticide which de- 
stroys tree pests in the 
ground. In the ex- 
perimental stage of 
tree-seed planting by 
airplane, dust was 
mixed with the seeds, 
so that the manner of 
falling, and the form 


Just as submarines, sunken derelicts and other under-water objects taken by the “spread” 
so, also, is it easy as it reached the 
The tuna fish production of San Diego fishermen alone is eign ace coaide be 
dollars a year. Naturally, the locating of schools of big fish a ae 2 
studied. 


Planes for this kind 
of work, with the “hoppers” through which seeds and insecticides 
are distributed, have been developed by the different bureaus of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, and by the seven 
or eight corporations which have established stations and maintain 
planes for dusting crops with poisons, in as many states. But 
there remains room for improvement in the forest-patrol planes, 
according to Howard R. Flint, regional forest inspector of the 
northern Rocky Mountain region, Forest Service of the United 
States. 

“From the standpoint of efficiency, planes much better adapted 
to forest-patrol work than those now obtained are possible,” says 
Mr. Flint. “The plane for forest patrol should be an open, two- 
place, parasol monoplane, with the observer seated on an adjust- 
able, revolving stool in the rear cockpit, which should be long and 
deep, but not too wide. The plane should have the lowest possible 
stalling speed—about fifty miles an hour—and should be capable 
of at least five hundred pounds’ pay load at sixteen thousand feet 

(Continued on page 54) 
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DUSTING BLUEBERRIES 


In Maine, the airplane is used for the control and destruction of the blue- 
berry maggot, one of the farmer’s worst enemies. 
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A trained bear is a familiar sight in the Gipsy encampments in Rumania, frequently contributing more than his share to the support of the family. 


HOWERS of leaping sparks dance in the air like fireflies. 
Shrill laughter echoes over the Walachian Plain; a sobbing 
undertone breaks into a piercing cry from the camp of the 


giganes on*this hot Au- 
gust night. Fresh logs 
thrown onto the fire smol- 
dering beneath a battered 
cauldron containing the 
evening meal stir a flicker- 
ing flame and reveal 
groups crouching in the 
shadows. 

A Gipsy wedding feast 
is in progress. Loud 
laughter and coarse jokes 
drown the passionate cre- 
scendos and tumultuous 
adagios with which the 
bridegroom’s fiddle awak- 
ens the night echoes and 
woos the bride, a pretty 
girl still in her. ’teens. 

A few hours earlier the 
marriage ceremony was 
performed before the 
Gako, or leader of the 
band, a stalwart fellow, 


Apparently this amiable young bear has been left in full charge of a nomad home. 


BY GIPSY CAMPFIRES IN RUMANIA 


By E. O. Hopper 


sheer physical strength. 


E. O. Hoppé 
Sometimes the Gipsies settle in crude hovels on the outskirts of the villages. In 
these squalid communities there is little to suggest the romance of a carefree, 
nomadic life. 


handsome and autocratic, who has installed himself in office 


The bride simply broke an earthenware bowl in the presence 


the bridegroom, and t 
nuptial knot was thus fi 
although only for so lo 
as the fragments of cro 
ery remain in the brid 
possession. Should a pi 
be lost, by accident or 
sign, the marriage is : 
sidered dissolved. 
Camps of the Gips 
are always to be fed 
on waste ground on ! 
outskirts of small C0: 
munities in Rumant 
However, the spell of © 
mance woven by their q 
orful costumes and — 
tales of their nomadic! 
is broken when one S$ 
their filthy habitation < 
miserable mode of livi 
Old hags, with strat 
of unkempt hair hang 
from gaudy scarves, Tf 


SOME TYPICAL RUMANIAN GIPSIES 
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£.O. Hoppé 


The Gipsies of Rumania, like their comrades who roam throughout other sections of southeastern Europe, have swarthy complexions, dark, flashing eyes 


nd jet-black hair. The boys and young women are often quite handsome. 
ship, and by the time they are thirty they resemble old women. 


The women, however, age rapidly. Theirs is a life of drudgery and hard- 
It is estimated that there are still nearly two hundred thousand Gipsies continually 


moving through Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece and various parts of Macedonia. 


sabout the camp, mumbling, with their “cutty pipes” dangling 
The children, all wearing oversize 


in their toothless mouths. 
is and shoes, squabble constantly. 


afing near the campfire are the men, indolent, haughty and 


icringing. Of medium height, muscular and agile, they take 
er care of their long, glossy, black hair than do the old women. 
though in some ways the Gipsies show the abasement of slaves, 
¢ are inordinately proud. They refer to a non-Gipsy as a 
sto (a boer or peasant) or Parno (white). They call them- 


les Manush, which means human being. 
it the age of eight, boys are forced to shift 
ithemselves. As a result, a boy of sixteen, 
ng been on his own for eight years, has- 
i to better his lot by marriage. His wife 
igs him a dowry and all equipment to set 
iouse. Henceforth she is the breadwinner 
ther husband and her family. 

(irls are regarded as children and treated 
intil they are married. After that, they 
> no social standing in the Gipsy camp. 
il she is twenty, the Tzigane girl is in- 
ely beautiful, but she has the taste of a 
ipie, insisting on decking herself out with 
iters of glass and cheap metal trinkets. 
wears these, however, with all the pride 
hauteur of an Eastern queen. 

"hen the early glamour of marriage has 
a off for the husband, the wife has no 
sure except in her children, who love her 
{ an intensity that is one of the finest traits 
he character of a despised people. But 
in her beauty fades, when her smooth skin 


vithered and creased like parchment, she 


dires influence and authority. Then her 
\Is are feared and respected. She exer- 
sé to the fullest extent the power of reading 


tin the stars. She forecasts the weather, 
«cribes magic potions for man and beast, 
@s love potions and casts charms in which 
t clients believe implicitly, be they 
eibers of her tribe or credulous men and 


women of the Rumanian peasantry. She is, in short, a tribal sage. 
There are no complexes in the make-up of these Tziganes, these 


descendants of hosts of invaders who swept down on Europe 


The street urchins and gamins who 

eke out a miserable livelihood in 

Rumanian towns often give unmis- 

takable evidence of Gipsy blood both 

in their appearance and in _ their 
shrewdness. 


some five hundred years ago and whose origin is still a source of 
conjecture to the ethnologist. Music and play, drinking, thieving, 
laughter and love are the Gipsies’ principal recreations. 
stition and paganism are the only forms of religion known to them. 

The Gipsy has a keen sense of humor, but is violent and quarrel- 
some, though seldom vicious. Always acting on impulses, he re- 


Super- 


sembles a troublesome child. Despising all 
kinds of labor, he will do no more work than 
he must. When work is necessary, he will 
become a tinker, a basket-maker, a blacksmith 
or a rat-catcher. 

The men have such picturesque names as 
“Silver Voda,” “Scarlet George” and “Black 
Neculai,’’ which are derived from some pecu- 
liar wearing apparel which the individual af- 
fects. 

Playing by instinct and ear alone, they are 
superb musicians. If there is anything at all 
in the theory of heredity, truly these Tziganes 
were born with fiddle-strings in their hearts. 
Passion, desire, longing and despair—all are 
thrown into their wild music. 

The Gipsy’s music is like his character. 
Tempestuous and infuriated strains follow 
moaning and sobbing melodies. Absorbed in 
his playing, the Gipsy makes his violin express 
the things he cannot say. His fiddle is his 
dearest possession; take it from him and he 
is a broken man. Music is the theme and mo- 
tive of innumerable Tzigane legends. 

If it were possible to transport a genuine 
Tzigane band to New York, London or Paris, 
the enterprising producer would provide a 
sensation. In Continental capitals, certainly, 
so-called Tzigane orchestras may be heard, 
but these spick-and-span musicians bear no 
resemblance to the nomadic minstrels. Nor 

(Continued on page 56) 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETID 


FOUR WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe 
Director-General, Pan-American Union 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucian S. Kirtland 


YOUR SUMMER TRIP 


Wise travelers are already making their 
plans for their summer trips. A good in- 
dication of this is the fact that many let- 
ters are already beginning to come into 
our Service Department, asking for infor- 
mation about Europe and other parts of 
the world. The writers of these letters are 
also asking for booklets which will enable 
them to plan their traveling carefully and 
intelligently. 

For this reason we feel it is not too early 
to list here those useful and attractive 
booklets which may be of value to our 
members. If you hope to go abroad next 
summer, these booklets will help you to 
find out about the country or countries in 
which you are interested. Our supply of 
these booklets is limited and we are forced 
to ask our members to request only those 
booklets for which they have a definite 
need. 

In the following list, the countries for 
which we have booklets are listed in alpha- 
betical order. If there are no special titles 
listed beneath the countries named, mem- 
bers need only ask for the booklets on the 
given country. 


AUSTRALIA 


AUSTRIA 


Bad Gleichenberg 

Mariazell—A Paradise in the Austrian Alps 
Routes of the Austrian Motor Coach Service 
Travel the Danube Regions on Board Our Ships 
Tyrol 

Vienna 

Your Next Trip—The Center of Europe 


BELGIUM 


Belgium—Being a Detailed Account of This 
Fascinating Land 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Czechoslovakia 


DENMARK 


Countries of Northern Europe—Norway— 
Sweden—Denmark—Finland 

Denmark—Seaside Resorts 

See Denmark 


ENGLAND 


Bath 

Cheltenham Spa 

Come to Cornwall—The Country of Lovely 
Legend 

Continental Europe Via Harwich 

Continental Europe Through Zeeland 

-Devon—The Glory of England 


(RECT: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; 
travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to arouse 
public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the development 
of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and of our wild 
animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all movements that make travel 
safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the world in order to secure the 
cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


England and Why 

Enjoying England 

King Arthur's England 

Land Cruises 

On Seeing Britain and Europe 
On Visiting England 

Saxon England 

Seeing Britain and Europe 
Shakespeare Land 

Summer in Smiling Somerset 
The Charm of England 

This Year Come to England 
Vacation Tours in England and Scotland 
West Country Holidays 


FRANCE 


France 

Les Vosges 

Nice 

The Pleasure Guide of France 


GERMANY 

Germany 

All About Artists and Art 

All About Music 

Baden and the Black Forest 

Berlin and Potsdam 

Cassel 

Germany—On the Main and Rhine 

The Harz 

Munich and the Bavarian Alps 

North-West Germany, The Hanseatic Cities and 
The North Sea Bathing Resorts 

The Palatine 

Saxony 

Silesia 

Thuringia 

Westphalia 

Wurtemberg 

A Tour Through German Spas and Watering 
Places 

Visit the Heart of Europe 

Along the Rhine to the Alps, the Highway of 
Europe 


GREECE 

Tourist Map of Greece 
Tours in Ancient Greece 
HOLLAND 


Holiand 

How to See Holland 

Holland—Where Seaside Means So Much More 

Visit the Seaside Resorts in Holland 

It Costs So Little to See So Much in Tulip 
Land 

Dutch East Indies 


HUNGARY 


Have You Yet Seen Budapest and Hungary? 
Visit Budapest 


INDIA 


IRELAND 


Ireland—Gem of the Sea 
Southern Ireland 


ITALY 
Italy 


to furnish its members information on 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Harry A. Franck 
Earl of Hardwicke ; 


JAPAN 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Dubroynik—Winter Health and Sea Bathing 
sort in South Dalmatia j 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 


SCOTLAND 


The Clyde Coast and Loch Lomond 

Edinburgh and the Scottish Borderland 
Looking at Scotland q 
See This Scotland—By Steamer, Road and | 


\ 


Summer Tours in Scotland’s Wonderland in \ 
Brayne’s Royal Mail Steamers 
Through the Trossachs 


SWEDEN 

Along Turquoise and Golden Trails 
Dalecarlia 

Gothenburg 

On the Blue Horizons of Stockholm 
Summer in Sweden 
SWITZERLAND 

Switzerland 

WALES 


The Call of North Wales 
Come Away to Wales 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are requested to add the 
lowing list of hotels to their Official 
and Shop Bulletin: 
ALABAMA 

Birmingham—The Thomas 

Hotel 

Montgomery—The Whitley Hotel © 
CALIFORNIA 

La Jolla—La Valencia Hotel 


FLORIDA 


Tampa—tThe Hillsboro Hotel 
Tampa Bay Hotel 


Jeffer: 


MAINE 
Portland—The Lafayette 
Raymond—The Elm Tree Inn ~ 
MICHIGAN * 
Grand Rapids—Hotel Browning 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis—Radisson Hotel 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence—The Minden Hotel 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Aiken—Hotel Henderson 
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oF RMUDIANA 


jeg ; E ij 
; +. ; NJOY your Bermuda adventure 

at the center of the Islands’ social 
and sporting life. Live amidst the 
beauty of a 15 acre tropical garden 
that is privately yours . 


. . dancing in 
the brilliant grille. Smart, modern ap- 
pointments and service, private facili- 
ties for every sport. Spacious, taste- 
fully furnished rooms and famed Ber- 
mudiana meals. Fireproof construction 
throughout. Newly decorated and reno- 
vated. Accommodations for 500 guests 
at refreshingly economical rates. 


For literature and reservations address 
R. D. Blackman, General Manager, 
Hotel Bermudiana, Bermuda; or Fur- 
ness Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall St., 
or 565 Fifth Ave., New York; or any 
authorized tourist agent. 


UROPE‘308 


5 Countries — All Expense Plan! 


The perfect month’s vacation trip. See 
Scotland, England, Holland, Belgium, 
France. Two weeks on the Atlantic; 
16 days in Europe. Steamship fare, 

rail and motor travel in Europe, 
hotels, meals and sightseeing all 
included. Ask for Booklet ‘‘A131’’. 


OR 
70 DayS Ailexpenses 860 
Featuring 6,000 miles of motor travel in Europe—visiting 
England, belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Riviera, France. Nine coun- 
tries. The most comprehensive and inclusive European 
program ever offered at this price! Ask for Book ‘‘A131’’. 


EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS . . $226 up 


Sailing June 14 via Canadian Pacific from Montreal. Five 
itineraries, from 27 to 68 days, priced from $226 to $665. 
Eucharistic Congress included. Ask for Booklet ‘‘A132’’. 


CALIFORNIA— All expenses except meals $310 
Indian Detour, Grand Canyon, Los Angeles, 
Hollywood, San Diego, Agua Caliente, Catalina 
Island, Palm Springs, Apache Trail, El Paso, 
Juarez, San Antonio, New Orleans. Weekly de- 
partures. Three weeks. 

Travel Arrangements Anywhere-— Special 
Easter trips to Bermuda, Florida, Cuba, New Or- 
leans, Mississippi Gulf Coast. Ask for booklets. 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, INc. 


180 N.Michigan, CHICAGO 
Franklin 4080 


521 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 
Murray Hill 2-1622 


“ake your dollars to Europe in 1932 for the biggest dollars you've ever seen” 
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INEXPENSIVELY!... 


Here, in one amazing and easy-to-visit nation, are 
| ~concentrated scenes and sensations enough for a 
continent. Here are sky-piercing, snow-covered 
| peaks—green, teeming jungle—breathless canyons 
| — highlands like those of Tibet— and the warm, 
| placid waters of the blue Pacific. Here are the vast 
ruins of an Incan civilization that was old before 
| Columbus—and here, too, is Lima, glittering City of 
the Kings, with its treasure-laden Cathedrals and 
palaces, magnificent hotels and boulevards, smart cafes, race 
tracks and nearby bathing resorts. 
Sail away from beaten tourist trails to Peru, where you may 
| enjoy any climate or altitude you choose; to Lima, brilliant com- 
posite of Paris and Madrid, meeting place of the greatest an- 
tiquity and the most progressive modernism. 

One of the crack “Santa” Liners of the Grace Line fleet— 
newest, largest and fastest to the West Coast of South America— 
sails for Peru every Saturday, from New York. The complete 
cruise, to Lima and return (through the Panama Canal), includ- 
ing many shore visits and a worthwhile stop at Havana, covers 
23 joy-packed days and costs as little as $395, all expenses in- 
cluded. No passports required. 

Other Grace cruises will take you farther south to Chile, 
or completely "Round South 
Americaat mostattractiverates, 


Write today for full 
information 


GRACE LINE 


New York: 10 Hanover Sq.; Boston: Little 
Building; Chicago: 230 N. Michigan Ave.; 
New Orleans: Queen and Crescent Bidg.; 
San Francisco: 2 Pine St.; Los Angeles: 548 
So. Spring St., or authorized tourist agent. 
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DELIGHTFULLY 
DIFFERENT! 


low cost ~ all expense 


JAMES BORING'S 
CRUISES 


Summer 1932 


EIGHTH 


EDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE 


planned for the summer va- 
cation months. 62 days 


STUDENTS 


$550 


ADULTS 


$690 up 


First class only. All outside 
rooms. Visits every one of the 
colorful countries of the Medi- 
terranean. Plan now to sail 
from New York July 2nd and 
return September 2nd on the 
specially chartered, luxurious 
world cruising Dollar Line 
Steamer S. S. President Johnson. 


ROUND THE WORLD 
CRUISE 


78 days. Inclusive rate 
N Serpe Vie: 


241390. 


from home town 
to home town. 

4 A carefully 
~ planned, most 
delightful itinerary for this low 
cost cruise which encircles the 
globe during the summer vaca- 
tion months. Sail from Seattle, 
July 9th on the palatial S. S. 
President Cleveland of the 
American Mail Line—Far East, 
Mediterranean, Europe—return 
to New York via Paris on Sep- 
tember 27th. 


Apply today to your local travel 
agent for complete descriptive 
literature or to 


JAMES BORING CO., Inc. 


642 Fifth Avenue, New York 
333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
91 Forsyth Street, N. W. Atlanta 
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| toms—the matriarchy, 
| morals and the ahal. 
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AT THE TOUAREG COURTS OF LOVE 
(Continued from page 34) 


DeFoucauld, studied with this holy 
man. 

Like the people of Provence, the 
Iforas are very extravagant in their 
language. Instead of saying, “I am 
cold,” they say, “I am dying of cold.” 
Instead of saying, “I love,” they say, 
“Tremble, young girls; I am dying of 
love.” 

Among the Iforas the women com- 
pose poems just as they do elsewhere. 
Moussa, the young and handsome 
Moussa Ag Amastane, was assidu- 
ously courting Lalla Oult Illi, the 
legitimate wife of a man called 
Tioug. If the Touareg forgets his 
wife’s past when he marries, he makes 
strict reservations with regard to the 
future. Tioug was angry. His wife 
replied publicly with the following 
verses : 

“Tioug, may thy father perish! 

Moussa Ag Amastane is without a 

peer ; 

He is a youth created for caresses. 
He shall have everything that he 

desires. 

It is Lalla Oult Illi who says this.” 


And Tioug, a husband in a feminist 
land, did not dare to reply. As for 
Moussa, history records that he 
thanked Lalla by the gift of the most 
beautiful of his white camels. 

Against such feminine independence, 
Islam, which veils, locks up and 
despises its women, has carried on a 
vigorous propaganda for more than 
ten centuries. The fanatical intoler- 
ance of the Moslem missionaries has 


been almost entirely in vain. As a 
matter of fact, even certain Arab 
tribes which came into the Sahara 


during the course of the Moslem con- 
quest and became Touaregs have, after 
a few centuries, adopted Touareg cus- 
the liberty in 


Today, however, the Touaregs of 
the Sudan are almost entirely en- 
gulfed by Islam and the Iforas them- 
selves are yielding more and more to 
their Moslem spiritual advisers. In 
the east the Senoussi brotherhoods are 
masters of the Ajjer. 

And the marabouts are beginning to 
campaign against the Hoggar. One 
meets them in the encampments, 
where they live as highly venerated 
guests, for whom milk, game, meat 
and gifts are endless and whose work 
consists solely in making amulets and 
solemnly directing the prayers. In 
the naive and illiterate Sahara, those 
who know two or three stanzas from 
the Koran can still profit by this 
knowledge. I will not make any dis- 
tinction between the good and the 
bad marabouts or between the true 
and the false. The former are proud 
and wise. They are filled with con- 
tempt for the Touaregs and incite 
them to revolt against the koufar (in- 
fidels). Formerly they were sent by 
the Turks and today they are in the 
pay of other powers. The others, 
ignorant, verminous and_ eloquent 
talkers, content themselves by con- 


suming the Touareg’s milk, taking his 
cattle and leaving him with a blessing 
when he has reached the end of his 
patience. 

In both cases, however, the result 
is the same. The Hoggar, which is 
already so poor, watches its thin 
horses and camels and goats melt 
away. Save for the satisfaction of 
having been agreeable to God by 
nourishing His Holy Men, what does 
the Touareg gain by all this? 

He doesn’t succeed in abolishing 
his Courts of Love, for it is beyond 
his powers to abandon them. The 
violin, however, is disappearing, for- 
merly an instrument of innocent 
pleasure and now become the inven- 
tion of the devil. Under these Mos- 
lem influences, the tribe of the Dag 
Rali no longer have any violins and 
many of their women veil their faces. 
Nevertheless, the liberty of morals is 
as great in this very poor tribe as it 
is elsewhere. However, there are 
enough free women in the mountains 
so that the ahal still lives. Whether 
it is righteous or sinful, it will dis- 
appear from the Hoggar only with 
the Touaregs. 

On one occasion, however, the Hog- 
gar revenged itself on the poor Mos- 
lem missionaries. An Arab named 
Moulay was the happy victim. Some- 
where in the southern part of Algeria, 
Arab parents, filled with wisdom, had 


taught Moulay to read, write and re- | 


cite the Koran. Thus equipped, they 
encouraged him to embark upon a 
business career, but Moulay was an 
indolent fellow—indolent beyond the 
comprehension of any Occidental. 
For his happiness, God willed that 
he should travel, praying and trading, 
as far as Tamanrasset. There He 
Who Possesses All Wisdom decided 
to combine three methods for keeping 
Moulay in the Hoggar. Moulay fell 
in love. His business was in danger 
and he was again seized by the lazi- 
ness which a whole life had failed to 
extinguish. Then he became a 
Touareg. He married the beautiful 
and noble Chelifa, borrowed a little 
leather tent and between siestas wrote 
verses from the Koran on little pieces 
of paper which he sold at a high price 
to lovers and to sick people. From 
that day onward Moulay finally 
learned what true happiness was and 
it was he who made the following 
confession to me. 

“Dost thou not see, Ichac, that I 
am happy? My life consists of eat- 
ing, sleeping, making love, praying, 
and that is all.” 

Truly, the ways of God are im- 
penetrable. 

* * * 

In the next issue of “Travel,” 
Pierre Ichac will conclude his series 
on the Hoggar with an account of 
the way in which modern civilization 
is gradually reaching into the desolate 
mountains of the Touaregs and de- 
stroying one of the most fascinating 
primitive civilizations in the world. 


* * x 
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Cemfort 


on the 


English Riviera 


To. explore old historic Devon 
and its beautiful scenery—you 
must stay at the Capital of the 
English Riviera, 
LINCOMBE HALL—originally 
one of Torquay’s famous man- 
sions, is ideally situated within ~ 
its own lovely grounds of four 
acres. There you will find solid 
comfort, real cosiness, and gen- 
uine Devonshire hospitality. 

Spacious Vita Glass Sun 

Lounge. Central Heating. Hot 

and Cold water every Bedroom. 

Own Garage. 
Two famous Golf Courses are 
near; whilst Tennis (Hard 
Court), Croquet, Golf Putting 
Green, Dancing, Billiards and © 
Entertainments are all included — 
in the Terms. 
Hotel Parties are constantly ar- 
ranged for visiting the Beauty 
Spots of Devon. Luncheon Bas- 
kets provided free. 
Tariff from “TRAVEL” 
4 West 16th St., New Yerk 
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The WN TO © 
SOUTH AFRI 


Across the Atlantic to En 
—on from Southampton int 
of those great new Uni 
Castle motor liners —U 
modern—ultra comfortabl 
ultra luxurious —a stop 
Madeira —then the thrill 
South Africa itself — 
contrasts — splendid moe 
cities —a_ healthful, st 
lating climate unequal 
anywhere—a land of bo 
less opportunities for the 
of business. 


— 
UNION-CASTLE 


General Passenger Represent 


THOS. COOK &§ 


587 Fifth Avenue, Na 
or Local Steamship "ee 
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“BETTER” TRAVEL 
CATHERWOOD 
ce 


IRELAND, SCOTLAND 


The countries listed below 
maintain official offices for 
your convenience. 


Write to the office of the 


AND THE . . 
LAKE DISTRICT of ENGLAND |f || Country in which you are 
VISITING interested for authentic in- 
IRELAND SCOTLAND formation and literature. 


Belfast, Dublin,| Any Lake Dis- 
Glendalough,|trict, Glasgow, 
Vale of Avoca,| Melrose, Edin- 
Cork, Blarney, | burgh, Trus- 
Glengariff, Kil- | sachs, Braemar, 
larney, Conne-| Oban, Aberdeen, 
mara, etc., etc. etc., etc. 


BERMUDA—The year~-’round playground 
in mid-ocean, 40 hours from N. Y. Rest- 
ful, charming. Booklet from Bermuda Trade 
Development Board, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 


GERMANY—Going to Europe means go- 
ing to Germany—Europe’s most interesting 
country. All information, booklets, etc. 


4D £ 7. 7.0|10D £17.10.0 ; . 

7 me! £13.10.0 Bron Glasgow oes Tourist Information Office, 665 
11 -£18.15.0|10 Day £18.15.0 Bee as ¥ 

Fares in Each From Belfast INDIA—... 


now as easy to tour as Eu- 
rope. Send for several selected tours. 
Address India State Railways, Delhi House, 
38 East 57th Street, N. Y. 


Case Includes | 4 Day £6.6.0 
Travel First Class| From Glasgow 
Hotels and All| 4 Day £8.0.0 
Gratuities. From Belfast 


SPECIAL DAY TOURS 
FROM BELFAST TO: PORTRUSH, 
GIANTS CAUSEWAY, DUBLIN, 
DERRY, LOUGH ERNE, ROSSA- 
PENNA, ETC., ETC. 

PRIVATE PARTIES 


SPECIALLY CATERED FOR AND 
ITINERARIES MADE OUT FOR DAY 
OR EXTENDED TOURS. BY PRI- 
VATE CAR OR... SUN SALOON 
COACH. 

DE-LUXE SUN SALOON COACHES 


ARE USED ON ALL OUR EXTENDED 
TOURS AND PARTIES ARE ACCOM- 
PANIED BY A COMPETENT GUIDE 
LECTURER. 


WE INVITE ENQUIRIES FROM 
AMERICAN AGENTS 


H. M.S. CATHERWOOD, Ltd. 
TOURS DEPT. 
UPPER LIBRARY STREET 
BELFAST, N. IRELAND 


N.T.C. 


IN NEW YORK 
9 HOTEL WOLCOTT s 


Clean, Comfortable, Homelike Hotel 
Just off Fifth Avenue at 31st Street 


Room with Running Water for one $1.50 up; for two $2.50 up 
With Private Bath for one $2.00 up; for two $3.00 up 


IN BOSTON 
HOTEL MANGER 


New England’s Most Modernly Equipped and Perfectly 
Appointed Hotel 


at North Station, Direct Entrance from B. & M. Depot 


500 Rooms, Each with Bath, Shower, Radio 
for one $2.50 to 4.00; for two $4.00 to 6.00 


NO HIGHER RATES 


N Club Breakfasts and Table d’Hote Luncheons and Dinners " ,. 


Scotland’s Grandest Tours 


|. GLASGOW TO OBAN by magnificent 2. OBAN TO STAFFA and IONA by the 


ITALY—This year especially, see the 
Renaissance Cities, the glittering Rivieras, 
Sicily. Italian Tourist Information Office, 
745 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JAPAN—Information, itineraries, etc., fur- 
nished without charge. Apply for booklet on 
All-Inclusive Tours. Japan Tourist Bureau, 
t Madison Ave., New York. 


Aerial Railway, 
Capetown 


POLAND—For Information and Litera- 
ture of interest to all prospective Travelers, 
address: Polish National Railways, 5 Broad- 
way, New York. 


. es 
"ge, 


THE SOVIET UNION—New Travel Land. 
Inexpensive, comfortable, no restrictions. 
Everything provided, $10 to $20 day. Book- 
let. Intourist, Inc., 261 5th Ave., N. Y. City. 


N ALLURING COUNTRY, firing 
the imagination with novel 
thrills, South Africa at- 

tracts discerning travelers from 
all quarters of the globe. 


SWEDEN—A progressive country with the 
benefits of an old civilization. Literature 
and information free from Swedish State 
Railways, Travel Information Bureau, 551 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


SWITZERLAND—Land of the Magic Car- 
pet. An Adventure in Thrills. Write for 
any information to Swiss Federal Railways, 
475 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


For here is an amazing combina- 
tion of fascinating romance, mys- 
tery, modern travel comfort, and 


a glorious climate. 


The historic associations of the 
Cape Peninsula, Kimberley’s Val- 
ley of Diamonds, the mile-and-a- 
half-deep gold mines of Johannes- 
burg, colorful, cosmopolitan Dur- 
ban, the Cango Caves, Zimbabwe’s 
mysterious ruins, Kruger Park 
(the world’s greatest natural 
“700")—these are but a few of 
South Africa’s intriguing marvels. 


Charming seaside resorts and lux- 
urious country clubs contrast viv- 
idly with the picturesque Bantu 
life and its quaint kraals, weird 
tribal ceremonies, witch doctors, 


We 


Conical T ower of 
the Zimbabwe 


and wild war dances. 


swift Saloon Steamer ‘‘Columba”’, viewing 


Passengers may then proceed to Inverness 
via beautiful Loch Linnhe and LE 
Passing the scenes of the adventures of Alan 
Breck, the hero of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
famous novel, ‘‘Kidnapped’’, viewing Glen- 
coe, the scene of the great massacre, and 
calling at the ancient little town of Fort 
William, sheltering pleasantly at the foot 
of Ben Nevis, Britain’s highest mountain, 
through the crystal glistening Caledonian 
Canal (the World’s most beautiful water- 
way), Loch Oich and Loch Ness, the land 
of Prince Charlie and his loyal Clansmen. 


Illustrated Brochure and Programme Post free from 


DAVID MACBRAYNE, (1928) Ltd. 

“The Royal Route Tours” 
44, ROBERTSON STREET, GLASGOW, C.2., SCOTLAND 
or Travel, 4 West 16th Street, New York. 


new twin screw vessel ‘‘Lochfyne’’ is the 
grandest One-day Tour in the British Isles, 
visiting Fingal’s Cave in the Island of 
Staffa, St. Columba’s sacred Isle of Iona, 
with its ancient Cathedral, and the burying 
place of the Scottish Kings, and passing 
the ancient Castles of Dunollie, Duart, 
Ardtornish, Aros, Mingarry and Gylen, also 
Tobermory Bay, where lies the Armada 
specie ship. 

3. THE HEBRIDEAN TOUR by the new 
motor vessels ‘‘Lochearn’’ and ‘‘Lochmor’’ 
to the Inner and Outer Hebrides. This tour 
affords a splendid opportunity of seeing 
the romantic Hebridean Isles in their 
panoramic beauty, including Coll, Tiree, 
Lochboisdale, Lochmaddy, Harris, Kyle, 
etc., etc. 

This year include these 
Tours in your itinerary and 
see the most beautiful, most 
romantic district in Europe. 


South Africa is easily reached 
by a delightful, health-giving sea 
voyage. 


For full information, address: 


Thos. Cook & Son 
587 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


or 


American Express Company 
65 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 3-1937 


or any office of Thos. Cook & Son 
or the American Express Company. 
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In Step With 
The Times 


Cheaper than ever 


Enjoy a real vacation this 
summer at 1932 bargain 
prices. Rates are down. All- 
expense tours at remark- 
ably low cost. We offer the 
largest, finest selection of 
vacation attractions, serving 
as we do 15 National Parks 
and more of the West than 
any other railroad, including 


Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain Nat’l Parks 
Colorado 
California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Western Dude Ranches 
Hoover (Boulder) Dam 


Find out about Union 
Pacific’s unusual vacation 
possibilities before making 
your summer plans. Write to- 
day and get full information. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


J. P. Cummins, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 
Room 239, Union Pacific System 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Please send me complete infor- 
mation and booklets about 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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REVIVING THE SPORT OF THE MEDICI 
(Continued from page 29) 


other by a ditch. Penalties were im- 
posed, and two penalties or faults 
counted as a goal to the opposing 
party. After a goal was made, the 
teams changed sides. The winners 
crossed to their new position with 
colors flying, while the losers were 
required to lower their flag. Occa- 
sionally, they refused to do so, and 
the winners of the moment set upon 
them, and the flag was often torn in 
the ensuing scuffle. But this was con- 
sidered dishonorable conduct, and not 
according to the rules of what was re- 
garded as a noble and gentlemanly 
sport. 

On each side there were twenty- 
seven players, divided as follows: fif- 
teen, divided into groups of fives 
formed the first line nearest the mid- 
dle of the field, and were called the 


Innanzi (runners). Behind them 
came five Sconciatori (forwards or 
fronts), then four Datori Innanzt 


(halfbacks), who formed the third line 
and whose business it was to take 
possession of the ball thrown in their 
direction and to send it back to the 
enemy’s side. Still farther back came 
the three Datort Dietro' (backs), the 


| last line of defense, two of whom 
guarded the sides of the palisade, 
while the other, the strongest and 


most able, was placed in the middle, 


| to prevent the ball from passing over 


| pitched at 


the barrier. 

As has been said, the game was 
made as splendid a spectacle as pos- 
sible when it was played on great 
occasions, and a procession preceded 
the contest. After the players had 
paraded around the Piazza the flags 
were given into the hands of the three 
umpires who were seated in a high 
position from which they could see 
the whole of the Piazza. At the first 
blast of the trumpet, all the servants 
and attendants were ordered by the 


| umpires to leave the field, and at the 
| second blast, the players took up their 


positions. At the third sound of the 
trumpet, the man called the Pallaio 
(the “Kicker-off”), dressed in a com- 
bination of the colors of both parties, 
threw the ball on to the field and the 
eame began. On the occasion of 
these special games, two tents were 
either end of the field, 
where the players might rest and re- 
fresh themselves with sweetmeats and 
wine. Our idea of getting into train- 
ing evidently never entered their 


| heads. 


In the recent revival of the Calcio 
at Florence all of these picturesque 
rituals and ceremonies have been pre- 
served as faithfully as possible. The 
young men who took part in the game 
were of various classes, including uni- 
versity students and members of ath- 
letic clubs. They were all united in 
their aim of making the reproduction 
of the old game a success, and they 


gave up many hours to its practice 
and rehearsal beforehand. Certainly 
they succeeded, and they played their 
different parts with a grace and skill 
that deserved the applause which was 
freely given to them. 

Recently, Florence celebrated the 
four hundredth anniversay of the death 
of her hero and patriot, Francesco 
Ferrucci, who defended his city to 
the uttermost during the famous siege, 
and lost his life fighting for her on 
the mountain heights above Lucca at 
Gavinana, where the enemy had pur- 
sued him. His defeat meant the end 
of the liberty of the Florentine Repub- 
lic, and he is remembered with the 
greatest affection. It was partly in 
memory of him that the game of 
Calcio was revived in the Spring of 
1930, since he was a great lover of 
this form of sport, and one of the 
most interesting of all games was 
played at his instigation during the 
siege. 

The enemy had placed cannon on 
some of the surrounding heights. In 
order to show their contempt of them, 
the Florentine young men who were 
eagerly engaged in the defense of the 
walls of the city left their places tem- 
porarily on the afternoon of February 
17, 1529, and took part in a match of 
Calcio which was played in the Piazza 
of Santa Croce. Not only did they 
bring their game to a triumphal finish, 
but, to add particular force to their 
defiance of the enemy, they stationed 
trumpeters on the roof of Santa Croce 
Church, where they were within sight 
of their foe, and within range of their 
fire. A ball passed closely over their 
heads, but no one was touched, and 
the trumpeters continued to sound the 
necessary signals as one side or the 
other scored a goal. 

During those past centuries, many 
persons of importance in Florence 
were devoted to this game, among 
them being three of special note who 
afterwards became Popes: Giulio and 
Alessandro de’ Medici, later Pope 
Clement VII and Pope Leo XI, and 
Matteo Barberini, who occupied the 
Papal throne as Urban VII. 

The last of these splendid old 
games played in Florence took place 
in the year 1738, when some of the 
gentlemen of Florence played in 
Piazza of Santa Croce. Their stand- 
ard bearers, two important personages 
of the day, were the Marquis Folco 
Rinucci, and the Marquis Bernardino 
Riccardi, and the whole company were 
very richly dressed. After that the 
game fell into disuse, and was almost 
forgotten, until its revival in 1898. 
Then came the spectacular and suc- 
cessful revival of the game in 1930, 
and the Calcio now seems destined to 
be a regular feature of Florentine life 
as it was in the colorful days of the 
Renaissance. 
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ENGLAND 
BY CAR. 


With everythin 
planned for ye 


Make the most of your stay in Engl 
Don’t waste a moment arranging 
details. Under the Godfrey Davis 
you have a car of yout own—a 
from the 1932 Humber or Hi 
ranges, from smart two-seater roa 
to luxurious seven-seater limo 
—the services of a competent cha 
courier or you can drive yourself. — 
Godfrey Davis will be glad to pla 
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even meeting you at the docks, if desi 


GODFREY 
DAVIS L 


This service is 
Officially recommended” 
by the American A.A. | 


Pull particulars from :— ; 
GODFREY DAVIS LIMITED, 

7, Eccleston Street, Victoria, London, 

Cables—Quickmilez, Churron London 

“Travel,” 4, West Sixteenth Street, New} 


Hntel—London 
2 minutes from Piccadilly Circus 


BED, BREAKFAST 1 
AND PRIVATE BATHROOM — 
FROM 17s. 6d. DAILY PER PERSOD 


PRIVATE SUITES } 
FOR SHORT OR LONG VISITS — 
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FORESTS THAT TURNED TO STONE 
(Continued from page 39) 


raisingly as I asked for a stop- 
r, saying: “If old Adam isn’t at 
water-tank, you'll probably find 
1 at his cabin” ;.and he pointed out 
direction. That was my first in- 
ation that Adamana was only a 
fer-tank, but it was too late to 
onsider, for the train was slowing 
vn. As I walked toward the door 
eard one passenger ask of another, 
hat crazy fool is getting off at this 
l-forsaken place on a day like 
32” Judged by the luxury-loving 
velers’ standard, his surprise was 
dily understood. 

found “old Adam” at the water- 
k and received as hearty a wel- 
ae as if I had been expected. It 
; then I learned his full name— 
am Hanna—and heard him tell 
h great gusto that the place had 
n named for him. I venture to 
, however, that neither the official 
> named that water-tank Adamana, 
x the old man, nor the old veteran 
iself, ever dreamed how widely 
wn that coined name would be- 
le in future years. I spent two 
hts with Adam, in his cabin on the 
of the desert, and by him was 
cted into the mysteries of the 
rified Forests. He had lived in 
desert since he was a young man, 
pn he had brought his wife out 
-e from Kansas. At the time of 
visit she was back at the old home 
had just written to Adam that 
would be glad to get back to Ari- 
a—‘“it was so damp and green in 
asas |” 
‘he Rio Puerco, which runs south 
he railway at Adamana, cuts off 
visitor from the southern forests 
pt when the river is dry; hence 
detour from Winslow and Hol- 
k by motor. The Black Forest 
to the north, however, and must 
visited from Adamana. A recent 
ropriation by Congress for the con- 
ction of a bridge across the Rio 
reco and a new motor highway to 
Rainbow Forest will restore 
imana to the greatness it boasted 
er the administration of Adam the 
st, who has long since gone to his 
ard. May he rest in peace! And 
in that work is completed I shall 
tless make another trip to the 
‘ified Forests if for no other rea- 
than to honor the memory of the 
‘ran whom I knew in the good old 
is worthy of note that, after hav- 
bid old Adam good-bye, and 
hing the flourishing cow-town of 
liams, a few miles farther west, 
re 1 expected to find a full-grown 
ach railway running up to Grand 
yon, sixty-four miles distant, I 
id instead a four-horse stage. One 
t in Williams, mostly devoted to 
cting the gambling dens and 
e-halls characteristic of the desert 
1 of that day, was quite enough. 
yas something of a novelty to see 
poxs walking the streets, belted 
spurred, with “six-guns” hanging 
pst down to their knees, and to 
n how fond they were of the turn 
|card. It was my first experience 
| wide-open frontier town, and I 
glad to get away the next morn- 
‘for the Canyon. The only hotels 
he Canyon rim in those days were 
5, and the drinking-water was 
‘ght all the way from Williams. 


“Bucky” O’Neill’s cabin, like Bucky’s 
reputation as a member of Roosevelt’s 
Rough Riders, was yet to come. No 
one could have foreseen in those days 
that Bucky would leave his bones in 
Cuba; but a fine equestrian statue in 
the plaza in the city of Prescott shows 
what Arizona thought of that daunt- 
less spirit. For Bucky was glued to 
his “hoss” if ever a rough-riding cow- 
boy was: a born adventurer, high- 
principled and with a fine mind. No 
wonder Colonel Roosevelt loved him— 
all Arizona did. 

It was on this, my first real desert 
experience, that I learned how a man 
can go to bed at night with the mer- 
cury ranging up in the nineties, and 
find ice in his water-pitcher next 
morning. A change of thirty degrees 
in temperature between midnight and 
morning is common in the desert. 

Never shall I forget my first descent 
of Bright Angel Trail on horseback. 
There were no parapets on the trail 
in those days and there were lots of 
places where the rider’s knee scraped 
the inner wall of rocky cliff, while a 
glance downward on the opposite side, 
along the line of his stirrup, showed 
nothing but space—and plenty of it. 
Trail horses are curious folk; they 
like to pause occasionally and look 
out over the void, as though they 
would say to their uneasy riders: “It’s 
nothing, when you get used to it!” 
And they’re right. 

On the way out from the Petrified 
Forests nobody will offer any objec- 
tion if you pick up a few fragments 
of the brilliantly colored fossils which 
carpet these vast expanses. The cus- 
todian, were he not governed by regu- 
lations, would be perfectly safe in 
telling you that you were welcome to 
all the fragments you could carry. 
Their specific gravity of one hundred 
and sixty-five pounds to the cubic foot 
will make an honest man of the most 
voracious souvenir-hunter that ever 
lived. Incidentally, you will appreci- 
ate precisely how a certain Denver 
capitalist must have felt after he had 
formed a company for the purpose of 
commercializing those magnificent logs 
by having them sawed into table-tops 
and polished for the haute monde at 
twenty-five hundred dollars each, only 
to learn that they were as hard as the 
diamond-dust that was required to cut 
them, not to mention their unsuspected 
weight. But, in general, the simile 
of the red-hot stove that I quoted 
would hold good here if it were not 
for the proclamation of President 
Roosevelt, in 1906, setting aside for all 
time these sixty-two thousand acres 
as a National Monument. 

Before leaving Adamana, don’t fail 
to visit the Petroglyphs, those unusu- 
ally fine specimens of ancient rock- 
writings and drawings done by the 
primitive Indians who peopled this 
strange country from five hundred to 
a thousand years ago. All over this 
Southwestern territory may be found 
innumerable instances of the artistic 
impulse through which these aborig- 
ines sought to express themselves. 
Mostly they are crude drawings in 
ocher and white and red clays on the 
walls of canyons and cliff-dwellings. 
The ones on the rocks near Adamana, 
however, were etched as by a knife, 
and so, having withstood the sand- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Goethe 


Centennial in Germany 


HE world of arts and letters gathers 

at the shrines of Goethe in Ger- 
many this year.To mark the 100th anni- 
versary of his passing, the poet’s native 
land pays tribute to the greatest mind of 
two centuries by the celebration, from 
March to September, of richly dowered 
festivals. Weimar, where Goethe reigned 
as prince of art, and Frankfort, where he 
was born, will present special festivals; 
all other German cities will share in 
distinguished presentations. Here, in 
beautiful Germany, you will be wel- 
comed as an honored guest at these 
festivals. An added enrichment of your 
travels will be the manifold treasures 
of German modern life: art and music; 
museums and cathedrals; castles and 
old-world villages. Booklet 30 on the 
~ Goethe Centennial will gladly be sent. 


German Tourist 


Information Office 
665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ARE YOU COMING 
TO BRITAIN? 


IF SO 


PLEASE ASK FOR OUR BROCHURE. 


MOTORING MADE POSSIBLE 
FOR EVERYONE. 


Three weeks tour of 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Including all Hotel accommoda- 
tion with 3 meals and motoring 
throughout. 


Inclusive price from £57. 
(prices depend on size of party, 
duration of tour, and class of 
Hotel.) 


IF YOU PREFER WE CAN GIVE YOU 
A LUXURIOUS SALOON CAR 
TO SEAT 3 PASSENGERS 
COMFORTABLY. 


This Car we can put at your entire 
disposal for 3 weeks. You can tour 
over 2,000 miles with 8 persons; 
all it will cost you is £29 each. 


The exchange being so favourable, 
you can have a wonderful Holiday 
at a very moderate price. 


Continental Tours by Motor, Air 
Tours and Pleasure Cruises to Nor- 
way and the Mediterranean ar- 
ranged if desired. 


1, WRITE FOR OUR BROCHURE 
to 
The National Travel Club 
4 West 16th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


or 


If you prefer, write direct to us 
stating fully your requirements 
and we will at once mail you a 
definite price. 


Duncan’s Motor Hire Co. Ltd. 
257/259, Oxford Street, 
Oxford Circus, 

London. W. 1, 

England. 


Cable Address: DUCARHIRE, LONDON. 
Telephone: MAYFAIR. 3,000. 
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FORESTS THAT TURNED TO STONE 


(Continued from page 51) 
blasts of desert winds throughout the 
centuries, are today as clean-cut and 
intaglio-like as if they had been made 
yesterday. It is quite evident that the 
ancient artists used instruments fash- 
ioned from the diamond-hard petrified 
wood. Contrary to the former opin- 
ions of archeologists, it is known to- 
day that the work has no_ historic 
value beyond indicating what class of 
Indian folk they were and the flowers 
and animals with which they were fa- 
miliar. The Adamana rocks represent 
the best work of the kind throughout 
the Southwest and are well worth 
seeing and photographing. 

Another of Nature’s wonders may 
be come upon within an afternoon’s 
motor-ride from Winslow: Meteorite 
Mountain. Here earth and sky have 
conspired to create a mystery that has 
baffled scientists and engineers for 
many years. Viewed from a distance, 
this so-called mountain resembles a 
low ridge. When we approach nearer, 
however, the ridge acquires a circu- 
lar form and rises from the desert 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty 


feet. Climbing to the top of a vast 
extent of rock and rubble, the spec- 
tator looks down into a tremendous 
hole six hundred feet deep by four 
thousand feet in diameter. Precisely 
what caused this amazing freak no 
scientist or geologist has ever learned. 
It is generally believed, however, to 
have been created by a monster me- 
teor, the impact of which threw up 
the earth like a huge circular wave 
around the spot where it disappeared. 
Various mining companies have from 
time to time drilled the bottom of this 
great crater to a depth of from two to 
three thousand feet in the expectation 
of coming upon the meteor, which, it 
is believed, could be salvaged to ad- 
vantage. Up to date, however, it has 
been time and money wasted. If, as 
some scientists believe, it continued to 
be a meteor after it struck the earth, 
instead of becoming pulverized by the 
impact, it seems to have buried itself 
beyond recovery. Others think it may 
have made its flight in a long slant 
and may be deeply lodged in the desert 
sufficiently distant from the crater to 
make further search hopeless. 


THE SPIRIT OF MODERN ROME 
(Continued from page 13) 


Every girl as well as every boy wore 
a black shirt and a long narrow hat 
from which dozens of medals and 
awards depended. The Balilla organi- 
zation, through which Fascist youth 
passes to the Advance Guard and 
finally to full membership in the Fas- 
cist party, bears some resemblance to 
the Boy Scout organization, but with 
an added political bias. More than a 
million Italian children are now en- 
rolled in the Balilla alone. The name 
is that of a heroic Italian youth of 
Genoa who two centuries ago led a 
revolt against the Austrians. 

The sumptuously remodeled opera 
house of Rome is a typical example of 
the present-day reaching after glory. 
I should say its effect is as dazzling 
as that of any opera house I have 
seen in Europe, but for utility its rat- 
ing would be exceedingly low. There 
is a truly magnificent glitter of crystal 
chandeliers and a gorgeous horseshoe 
of boxes, but fully half of all the 
seats in the house, excepting the rather 
small number of orchestra seats, are 
utterly hopeless from the spectator’s 
point of view. From a twenty-lire 
seat I could not so much as glimpse 
the stage except for one small corner, 
and all over the crowded house others 
shared my plight. There was con- 
stant and tedious leaning forward and 
craning of necks and sharp whispered 
requests from others to those who 


were craning to resume their seats. 
Of over a hundred gorgeous boxes, 
arranged in four tiers, about seventy 
were useless except to those who oc- 
cupied the front seats. In each box I 
noted men in immaculate white shirts 
and dinner coats straining decorously 
over the heads and shoulders of their 
women folk in the vain effort to catch 
a glimpse of the stage. But high above 
the orchestra was the Fascist symbol 
and the large inscription: 

Victorio Emanuele III Rege 
Benito Mussolini Duce 
Ludovicus Spada Potenziani 
Romae Gubernator 
Restituit 
MCMXXVIII—VI 
The Roman numeral VI at the end 
signifies the sixth year of the Fascist 

state, 1928. 

The New Rome is an extraordinary 
city, blessed (or cursed) above all 
others with historic associations, a 
city which cannot, apparently, sur- 
render to the vicissitudes of time and 
warfare. It seems to have unquench- 
able life. Just now it is embarking on 
a very exciting new venture which 
may eclipse all its previous ventures. 
A century in the life of Rome, or even 


a thousand years, are but as yesterday | 


when it is past. We wish it well as 
the capital of New Italy and trust it 
may go on to new heights, both of 
glory and of solid achievement. 
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<e-laden rooms where Sing-Song 
5 were giving performances bor- 
ed from the dives of the West, 
oubt. Next is a Shadow Show 
}is worth going far to see. The 
ets are pieces of asses’ skin, col- 
, and cut in the form of figures 
moved behind a_ tissue-paper 
en with such skill that human 
aa is graphically depicted. Then 
2 was a comedy theater and 
dy a larger auditorium in which 
ancient classic drama was being 
m. The place was crowded, most 
he audience standing and we had 
yvedge our way forward in order 
e anything at all on the stage. 
his way, we became separated 
. our guide and protector. There 
muttering and angry looks on 
ides that impressed me most un- 
ably and at times it looked as 
h some of the audience were 
z to pick a quarrel with us. Then 
all became absorbed in the play 
tionalities were forgotten, until 
t a tug at my arm that startled 
It was our guide. 
‘ome along; time is getting 
ous. This is the best time to see 
teyhounds run and it is some dis- 
> away.” 
' we worked our way carefully 
f the ooze of humanity and were 
ved to get out of the sweaty, 
ter atmosphere. But our taxi 
‘gone, despite the fact that we had 
in advance for the whole evening. 
hermore, we found ourselves in 
nit of an altercation with two 
ha boys who claimed to have 
/run down and injured by our 
ffeur. We compromised by hir- 
the two boys, who now trotted 
‘ with us as though nothing had 
ened. 
was now ten o'clock and we 
1 the Canidrome in a hum of ex- 
rent. Round the gates swarmed 
gle of traffic, hundreds of rickshas 
the “boys” fighting murderously 
dlaces of vantage, wild-cat taxi 
rs doing the same, and scores of 
t equipages being quite ignored 
te the angry protests of their 
ed chauffeurs and footmen and 
ntly attired passengers. 
2 entered the brightly lighted 
and were given badges like those 
‘¢ race course. This was quite 
\er thing from the “native” New 
d. The smartest people in 
ghai—both Chinese and foreign 
re devotees, either of this grey- 
1 course, or of one of the other 
The Chinese were dressed in 
finest flowered silk gowns; the 
gners in the main wore evening 
es, 
> paused with the crowd gath- 
around the kennels and looked 
gh the wire fences at the beau- 
‘dogs being exercised by their 
eys,” straining at their leashes 
daying in the excitement preced- 
he race. Each bore a number 
old-timers were studying their 
1” and making notes on their 
programs. 
ere were at least a thousand peo- 
1 the grandstand, and, from what 
Id judge, everybody had plunged 
ly. The dogs were being led out 
he track where they were in- 
d in the starting cage. The 
le blew. At the same instant the 
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front of the cage was lifted off me- 
chanically, the spotlights were turned 
on the entire circuit. and the elec- 
trically operated “rabbit” came out 
of his hole and went with lightning 
speed around the track, followed by 
the six greyhounds. I had chosen the 
winning dog and won $5-Mex (about 
two dollars in American money). 

Another race and we had to be 
dashing on again in search of pleas- 
ure. This time it was Jai Alai (the 
Basque game of Pelota). We arrived 
in time for the big game. It seemed 
strange to see this native Spanish 
game being played before a gallery 
that was three-quarters Chinese. Jai 
Alai is not only the fastest game in 
the world, but it stands out among 
the greatest gambling games. You 
bet on every move of the players— 
who are rapidity personified—and 
cover your losses as well as you can 
by playing the opposite sides one 
against the other. Within fifteen 
minutes you stand to lose—or to make 
—anywhere from $15 to $1500. My 
losses were $15. 

Then we were off for the French 
Quarter to a bootleg gambling hell, 
playing despite a drastic Government 
order that no gambling should be 
permitted in the French Settlement. 
Our entry proved to be very much 
like crashing a speak-easy at home. 
Once inside, it was a miniature Monte 
Carlo with two tables and croupiers 
in faultless evening dress. We stayed 
long enough to see a fortune lost and 
scarcely a dollar won, and then with 
great politeness bade our adieus. 

There were a score of these secret 
gambling houses, our guide told us, 
but only one great night club on the 
scale of the French Club that we 
should now visit. Our motor car 
drove through a huge fleet of parked 
cars and up to the grandiose entrance, 
where our evening clothes were 
scanned and approved, our names and 
those of our sponsors duly registered. 
Then we climbed the grand staircase 
into a grander salon that seemed a 
couple of acres or more in extent and 
served as dance hall, restaurant and 
theater. Nearly a thousand people, 
bejewelled and smartly dressed, were 
eating and drinking, smoking and 
making merry. We were assigned a 
table and were soon dancing in the 
gay throng to jazz tunes played by 
an all-French orchestra. One sip of 
champagne and we completely forgot 
that we were anywhere but on Place 
Pigalle. The hours slipped by, the 
pace growing merrier and livelier, 
with a gay show that included imi- 
tations of Al Jolson, Charlie Chaplin 
and Chevalier. The entire English 
colony seemed to be there, and half 
of the American. 

When we left and were wafted 
through what seemed to be a Chinese 
City of Dreams, we realized how easy 
it was to forget—in Shanghai. The 
next day, when we awoke, Number 
One Boy informed us that two gentle- 
men were waiting to take us to the 
Shanghai Club. 

The Shanghai Club! With “the 
longest bar in the world” and three 
hundred members standing seven 
deep before it for the greater part of 
the popular “hour,” between eleven 
and two. Not to mention the scores 
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and NOW 


SEE ENGLAND WITH US 


This way, American friends, this way to see this great England 
of ours. How your hearts will thrill to the historical associations 
of Eastern England. Take York for example. See it in the after- 
noon of an English Summer with the rosy glow of the setting sun 
tinting the Minster towers with unimagined loveliness. Then go 
inside the Cathedral—and marvel. Walk through the quaint old 
streets and along the encircling walls. Then let us take you 
across the Yorkshire Moors and to Harrogate, Britain's foremost 
Spa with the lovely ruins of Fountains Abbey close by. As you 
journey further North, Durham Cathedral perched high over the 
River Wear will arrest and hold your attention. It reminds one 
so much of a mediaeval fortress challenging the elements ex- 
cept perhaps it is too beautiful. Observe the rugged beauty of 
this East Coast of ours with its old-world fishing villages and 
modern seaside resorts. Oh, no! we have not mentioned all our 


pet places for we have Ely, Peterborough, Lincoln, Norwich, and 
Cambridge which we describe in our booklets. Write for our 
new booklet and let the natural color views convince you. 


COMMUNICATE WITH KETCHAM 
General Agent, 11 West 42nd Street, New York 


LONDON AND 


NORTH EASTERN RAILWAY 
OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


Bookings and reservations from all 
tourist agents worthy of the name. 
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THE MOST 
DELIGHTFUL 
CRUISING 
LINER IN THE 
WORLD! 


TRAVEL 


“4 THE CROWNING EXPERIENCE 
OF YOUR EUROPEAN VISIT 


This glorious Liner is famous the world over 
for perfection of Comfort, Service and 
Cuisine. She is the vessel chosen by the 
finest old English families for their Cruising 
Vacations. 
March, April and May. Norway Cruises in 
—~ 


Mediterranean. Cruises in | 


June, July and August. 
Full details from the | 


wBLUE STAR LINE | 


3, Lower Regent Street, LONDON, ENGLAND, 
or any office of the Cunard S.S Co. in U.S.A. 
and Canada | 


==] LS SS 1) ASS. SSS SSS 
Citizens of the United States of America! 
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when arranging your European Tour for 1932 
do not omit to include a 


VISIT TO ULSTER (Northern Ireland) 


d bres Province of Ulster should be of intense interest to all 
Americans on account of the leading part played by Ulstermen 
in the early days of their great nation. Ulster is justly proud that 
from her wonderfully virile stock was born almost one-third of 
the Presidents whose names are milestones in the progress of the 
United States. Ulster invites you to come over and acquaint your- 
selves more intimately with the country which is so indelibly 
impressed upon your history. There is no town or village which 
will not be glad to extend a hearty welcome. 


A LAND OF CHARM, ROMANCE AND CHARACTER! 


For free illustrated Guide-book and information, apply to the 
ULSTER TOURIST DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION LTD. 
Dept. “T,”’ 6, Royal Avenue, Belfast, Ulster. i 
LS —ESSSII)i——>E>EL__  —S SSS. — 
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STUART CHASE 


DIEGO RIVERA 


MEXICO 


In collaboration with MARIAN TYLER 
$3.00 


19: 
THOUSAND 


AT 
ALL BOOKSTORES 


MACMILLAN 


“Super Travel Book.” 
—PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


“The best thing you 
ever read on any coun- 


Mf 
try. —WILL ROGERS 


NEW YORK 


IRELAND 


STEWART & PARTNERS 


TRAVEL AGENTS, BELFAST 


43, WARING ST., 


Personal attention given to all tourists passing 

threugh our agency. We act for several leading 

tourist organisations and are open to represent 

others. Agencies solicited. Tours throughout Ire- 
land our speciality. 


AUTOMOBILE TOUR OF EUROPE 
AND THE BRITISH ISLES 
86 Days—Price $1585.00. Sailing April 16, 1932. 


SUMMER ORIENT TOUR, 55 days—Price $595.00. 


Sailing June 27, 1932. 
ALASKA TOURS—Price $125.00 and up. 
All expenses included. 
Tours conducted by men with twenty years’ World 
Tour experience. Write for details. 


PATHFINDER TOURS 
{151 South Broadway Los Angeles, Calif. 


SECRETARY—EUROPEAN GUIDE 
Young man, age 32, knows Europe 
thoroughly, ten years stenographic ex- 
perience, at present employed, desires 
change. Have majored in European 
history and arts. Willing to tutor chil- 
dren or drive car. American born. 
Speak some German and French. Best 
of references. Would consider position 
with travel agency. Address 
P. O. Box 212, San Francisco, Calif. 


N_ Historic Charleston now the World 
Famed Magnolia and Middleton Gardens 
are in full bloom. 


The Fort Sumter Hotel 


located on the famous old battery overlook- 
ing the Atlantic, offers the finest accomo- 
dations at very reasonable rates. 


Rotanp A. Moumrorp, Managing Director. 
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at the tables—eight at a table with a 
custom of treating twice around! 

And there you stay until it is time 
to go to the races—at one of the 
three race courses. Anybody who is 
anybody in the “Colonies” drives out 
in something. The mob of jostling 
rickshas and motor cars is reminiscent 
of a little Ascot—except that it is so 
Chinese. Every Chinese of wealth 
goes and every other Chinese with a 
dollar to gamble goes. All the Sikhs 
on furlough go. Every British tar 
who has not spent his last dollar on 
Sing-Song girls is there, and also the 
Tommies. You meet everybody you 
should know in the betting ring— 


even the Amahs bringing their t 
charges down and perhaps bet 
month’s salary on their favorites 

But the smart thing is to kn 
member of the Jockey Club and 
him take you to his Tiffin Roon 
tweenwhiles. Tiffin is served on 
conies overlooking the paddock 
there is a bar to serve you “Ty 
Milk,” champagne or a side-car! 

And there you remain, perhaps 
the gayest party ever, until it is 
to rush away and dress for a cot 
party preceding a dinner, to ¥ 
by this time, you surely haye 
invited, and from where you ge 
same old round again. 


Sek oy - 


THE FARMER TAKES TO THE AIR 
(Continued from page 43) 


ceiling. It should have a cruising 
range of six hours, a transparent floor 
in the pilot’s cockpit, accommodations 
for an aerial-mapping camera, high- 
class altimeter, air-speed indication, 
compass in each cockpit, and other 
accepted equipment for the pilot’s 


| board. Such a plane should be driven 


by the latest type of three hundred- 


| horsepower motor, to give safety and 


easy performance.” 

The most common use of the air- 
plane in agriculture has been in 
“dusting,” that is, in spreading in- 
secticides and fungicides over grow- 
ing crops. The second most common 
use probably is in planting forage and 
grain crops. Thousands of acres of 
cut-over pine and other timber lands 
in the West have been so seeded dur- 
ing last year, largely to English rye- 
grass, vetch, clover, or some mixture 
of all three that will be best adapted 
to the soil. When two men operate 
a plane for this seeding, three hun- 
dred and fifty to four hundred and 
fifty pounds of seed may be carried, 
one of the men pouring it into the 
hopper as needed, while the other 
pilots the plane. In one-man ma- 
chines, the plane must come down 
every time the hopper is to be filled, 
and only two hundred to two hundred 
and fifty pounds of seed may be 
carried. 

Approximately four thousand acres 
can be seeded by a two-man plane, 
with a controlled-feed hopper, in ten 
hours, though this depends somewhat 
on weather conditions, wind, shape of 
field, size of field (because of number 
of turns necessary) and several other 
factors. Seed is spread at two hun- 
dred to five hundred feet altitude, de- 
pending on the wind. The stronger 
the wind, of course, the lower the 
altitude at which the seed is released. 
Cost of seeding by air, at about five 
pounds of seed per acre, is fifty cents 
an acre, as compared with one to two 
dollars, the cost of planting an acre 


by hand. A great amount of time, 
of course, is saved by airplane plant- 
ing. The width of a strip averages 
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one hundred feet at each flight a 
the field, though this varies witl 
strength of the wind, the narre 
being sixty feet and the widest 


hundred and fifty. 
Dusting of crops, from cucu 
to cotton, is done at a lower 


tion than planting, the former 1 
ing from five to twenty-five 
above ground, according to th 
vestigators of the Texas Agrict 
Experiment Station. In Texas, 
the spreading of calcium arsenate 
has been successful in controllin 
destructive boll weevil, the 
dusting by plane ranges from 
five cents to one dollar an acté 
cluding the cost of the poison 
each application, of which three 
considered necessary. “An ine 
in production of fifteen to ff 
pounds of lint per acre, with @ 
selling at fifteen cents a pound, ¥ 
pay for these applications,” sa 
bulletin of that station. As a @ 
of fact, increases of sixty-three t 
hundred and six pounds of cottar 
acre have been made by the ¢ 


with poison dust by airplane in 4 
alone last year. In Mississippi 
Louisiana, the dusting of cotton) 
tations by plane has been € 
successful, while control of 
laria mosquito has been made pos 
in swampy areas by similar dist 
tion of poisons from planes. 

Just starting this winter of ! 
1932, the first tomatoes, lettuce 
other vegetables, ripened in mit 
ter in the Imperial Valley of $ 
eastern California, are being n 
to Eastern markets by airplane. 
preceding summer the first Of 
table grapes similarly were shippt 
the air-minded farmers to Ea 
cities, where they received an a¥ 


uries. At such prices for his” 
ucts, the American farmer can 4 
to take to the air. ; 


* * 


wicked eye in my direction, did 
jay the slightest attention to me, 
pearing at last about a bank of 
so, from all appearances, was 
y out on a leisurely promenade. 
was always with great fear that 
“wed these denizens of the deep 
ig over my playground. Mana 
warned me to be constantly on 
lert for them; but as they showed 
\gns of molesting me, my qualms 
tem lessened slightly, giving me 
slieve that sharks are not quite 
insatiable monsters that we are 
> believe. Yet, uncertainty domi- 
this optimism, and I kept a 
- vigilance. Among many of the 
$ of the Paumotus, in the diving 
n, they are met single-handed by 
rienced divers, who contemptu- 
tease them, and finally, dex- 
sly, cut off their flukes, horribly 
ning them as a warning to the 
r sharks. 
small octopus, with its eight 
cles flying in a maze behind its 
lar, ugly head, passed close by 
rsuit of a small fish. 
would have to hurry if I intended 
ing Mana pearl shells. I saw a 
tion of coral below, within 
reach, worn by the slack under- 
nts into semblance of a human 
I reached for it, gripped it 
ily, dragging myself down through 
Wwater, until my head and shoul- 
/were down to this point, my body 
endicular. I remained here for 
stant for a hasty look below. A 
k glance showed me a growth of 
hurous, branching-coral, like the 
Prs of an elk, which I would have 
qaneuver about. Had I gone on, 
ould have plunged my head and 
ders into it. I shied off quickly 
ne left, catching another projection 
oral below, my legs trailing be- 
me. 
Was now directly above the shells, 
ibly within arm’s reach. Holding 
outgrowth of coral tenaciously 
| my left hand, I measured the 
ance. The tips of my glove just 
hed the shell of the nearest one. 
illed my body down closer. Now 
suld reach them! Gripping the 
| tightly, I gave it a quick wrench; 
the byssus of the pearl oyster was 
firmly fastened to the coral. I 
now beginning to feel the effects 
he abnormal sea pressure and the 
of fresh air. My ears began to 
kle; my head throbbed, and my 
cles felt strained. I thrashed my 
behind me, propelling my body 
sr to the patch of pearl oysters; 
idden current threw them against 
wall, and they struck upon the 
€ of a ravine, held for a moment, 
then suddenly my left leg shot 
urd. I reached desperately for a 
1 projection below and hugged it. 
he next instant, all was confusion. 
y left foot was caught in a tight 
. An overwhelming fear took 
ession of me as I pulled madly 
the coral. Stories of attacks by 
demons flashed through my mind. 
ought of the vaarua, the great- 
thed conger eel, who often seizes 
legs of divers in its jaw. I 
ght of sharks, devil-fish, tonus— 
ything! And yet, after that first 
ible moment, I knew that it was 
a conger eel, a shark, or a devil- 
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fish that had caught my foot. There 
was no pull upon it. It was as though 
my foot had become wedged in a small 
cleit of coral. 

In my position, I could not turn 
about to see what it was that held it. 
Hopefully, I released my hold slightly 
on the hump of coral, thinking that 
by doing so my foot would rise clear. 
An acute pain shot through my leg 
as my body rose a few inches. I 
dragged myself down again, my 
thoughts in a turmoil. In that mo- 
mentary position, I had seen what 
held my foot. A lightning glance had 
revealed the serrated, coral-encrusted 
shell of a giant furbelowed clam, its 
lips closed about my foot to the ankle. 
It was in a shallow ravine at the base 
of the coral-limestone wall, resting 
upon a low dais, to which its byssus 
was firmly fastened. It must have 
weighed all of a quarter of a ton, a 
colossal mountain of coral-fouled shell. 

A pahua! What tales I had heard 
of them! I became mad with fear in 
those first moments. I thrashed the 
water trenziedly with my free leg, 
striking it against the invulnerable 
lips of the giant clam, unmindful of 
the danger of attracting sharks and 
giant conger eels. I might just as 
well have tried to batter down the 
whole coral wall. 

My lungs were nearly bursting for 
want of air. A minute and a half had 
possibly elapsed, although it seemed 
like eternity. My body seemed to be 
pressed in a great vise. My grip on 
the projection of coral was weaken- 
ing; my leg was almost numb with 
pain. Then, to add to my terror of 
drowning, I saw once again the 
shadow of a_ shark, slow-moving, 
above me. I pressed my body against 
the coral wall, my blood running cold. 
I could feel my fingers slipping on 
the bulge of coral, my strength ebb- 
ing. J knew that it would be all over 
soon—a sudden gasp for breath, a 
rush of water into my lungs, and my 
body would be flung upwards. There 
I would sway, like a reed in a slow- 
running stream, until a shark, a 
conger eel, or a fonu, tore me loose. 
A horrible languor engulfed me. I 
knew that I could not hold out much 
longer. Some kindly, miraculous fate 
could only save me now. In this 
ghastly moment, I knew that all-con- 
suming fear of death. I thought of 
Mana in the canoe above, dozing; the 
bird sailing in the soft-blue sky; the 
dancers. 

Suddenly, I felt a rush of water at 
my side. My teeth chattered, I waited 
for the teeth of the shark to sink into 
my body. Then I felt the contact of 
a smooth, warm body, a strong hand 
tugging at my shoulders. I clutched 
madly, desperately, for this person 
whom I could not see. My body was 
instantly thrown upwards. I felt no 
pain. Then my ankle was severely 
wrenched by the sudden rise of my 
body. There was a red blur before 
my eyes, a maddening hammering in 
my head. I flayed out weakly with 
my hands for something to grip, as I 
swayed to and fro in the strong, slow 
current. 

Then, without warning, my heart 
giving a great bound, I felt that my 
foot was free, and I was rising swiftly 
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find yourself in Switzerland! 


LAND O’ MAGIC 


On the one side, mountains that overawe, on the other, 


valleys that sleep. One day knee-deep in flowers, the next, 

forging through glistening glaciers to snow-capped peaks. 

One night “listening” to the vast silences of the Alps, the 
next, dancing to civilization’s music at a lakeside hotel — 
that is Switzerland, the magic. 

See —and feel — Switzerland and let the Swiss Rail- 
ways System be your magic carpet. Surely, swiftly and 
comfortably these electrified lines will carry you to 
every point of interest in this land of All-Interest. And 

the cost is surprisingly small. Our unlimited season 
ticket enables you to travel all over Switzerland at 
your will, at a fixed and extremely low price. 
Find out more about Switzerland and this 
special unlimited season ticket. A letter or post- 
card will bring you some amazing facts. 
Send for Booklet T. Swiss Federal Rail- 
roads, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


SAMPLE ITINERARY: 
Lausanne - Ouchy, Berne, Thun, Montreux 
and Villars on the Simplon line, Zermatt- 
Gornergrat and Furka-Oberalp, via the 
Loetschberg to Interlaken in the Bern- 
ese Oberland, Jungfraujoch, thence 
Lucerne—Gateway of the famous 
St. Gothard line—to Lugano. 


DISTANCE FROM 


PARIS - 7 hours 
LONDON - 14 hours 
BERLIN - 17 hours 
MUNICH - 5 hours 
VIENNA - 12 hours 
GENOA -5% hours 
ROME 13 hours 
NAPLES - 17 hours 


SWITZERLAND 


THE REST SEEKER’S DELIGHT 
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From a woodcut by Glintenkamp 


Summer Sport on 
Sweden’s West Coast 


ARSTRAND, fortress- 

crowned island—by boat 

from Gothenburg—warm, 
salty North Sea water. Tennis 
courts under ramparts. Sail boats 
manned by Viking descendants. 
Deep-sea fishing. 

Linger in Gothenburg—lilacs 
blooming in June, winding canals, 
art galleries, museums. Dine on 
the terrace of the Garden Society 
—a flowery oasis. 

Continue to Stockholm by elec- 
tric train, or the leisurely Gota 
Canal; week-end at Dalecarlia, 
land of white birches and bright 
costumes; see Visby with its rose- 
covered ruins; take a comfortable 
train for Lapland and the Mid- 
night Sun. 


Eight days direct from New York by the Swedish 
American Line. From London or Paris by con- 
venient boat or train service—ten hours by air. 
Through trains from Berlin or Hamburg. Booklet 
ree from any travel bureau or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 
Travel Information Bureau Dept. 4A 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 


SEE GREECE 


“QUEEN OF MEDITERRANEAN” 


CE 
OF TRUTH AND BEAUTY 
IS ALIEN IN THIS LAND 


“There is a spiril thal haunts the place, all 
other lands must lack” 

Fast trains—airways—busses. Great hotels 

—yachting—mineral springs—sporting 

xrounds—pine forests—picturesque ancient 

and = modern dan ultivated couriers. 
Azure s and skies offer 

A REALIZATION OF DREAMS 
Scientifically planned Tours for 1932" 

Ask for a 24-page booklet 


SEE GREECE CLUB 


National City Bank Building 
Madison Ave. at 42nd St., New York,N.Y. 
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through the water, my body suffering 
unendurable torment under the dimin- 
ishing pressure of my too rapid 
ascent. 

With an agonizing shock and in a 
great gurgitation of water, my mouth 
open, the water pouring into my 
stomach, nauseating, overwhelming, 
my head rose clear of the lagoon of 
Ravahere. I was battered, half- 
drowned, my body convulsed, and my 
nose streaming blood, turning the 
water about me a deep crimson. I 
vomited gouts of blood and sea-water. 
A short distance away, the vaa floated, 
but Mana was not in it. I could 
dimly see, through the red haze before 
my eyes, forms dashing along the 
coral strand, and hear, from a great 
distance, startled cries. Canoes were 
coming swiftly toward me. The 
white-breasted bird still sailed se- 
renely in the azure sky. I felt myself 
sinking beneath the surface, and I 
tried to cry out, but no sound escaped 
my lips. Strong hands _ suddenly 
caught me under my arm-pits. 

I have a confused memory of being 
hauled over the side of the vaa by 
Mana, her pareu gone, her golden 
body dripping sparkling drops of 
water, the long strands of her hair 
plastered about her shoulders and 
arms. Then I was paddled across the 
lagoon, in a state of half-consciousness. 

I awoke many hours later in the 
thatched house of Ietu, the husband of 
Mana. I was on a pandanus mat, 
with cushions of kspok under me, my 
body still distorted by the taut mus- 
cles. My left ankle was smeared with 
the gummy, medicinal ointment of the 
ape-bulb, and bound tightly with a 
soft, fibrous bark. My entire body felt 
as though it had been lashed, torn un- 
mercifully, upon some infernal torture- 
rack of the Inquisition. 

Four divers sat about a five-gallon 
tin of the golden ava anani—letu, 
Pao, Otu, and Tu. Ietu, as I held 
my swooning senses for a moment, 
told his friends proudly how his 
vahine, Mana—God bless her !—had 
gone down to the rescue of the popaa, 
Viri, and had managed to plunge an 
oura (a short, pronged spear) be- 
tween the lips of the pahua and 


stabbed 1t until it released its hold on 
his foot. Otu interrupted with a hair- 
raising tale of his experience with a 
pahua. His voice trailed away into 
inarticulate syllables. I fell into a 
feverish sleep. 

Some weeks later, when I was able 
to hobble about with the aid of a pair 
of crude crutches made by Ietu, I paid 
a visit to Pao, who had doctored my 
ankle so skilfully and patiently, that 
I was up and about long before the 
expected time, the ankle scarless, the 
muscles mending perfectly. I carried 
a gift of a fine silk shirt, which I had 
found browsing about in the Chinese 
trading store, the obliging proprietor 
having advanced me credit on knowl- 
edge of the fact that the next schooner 
was bringing me money from Papeete. 
I knew that the possession of the shirt 
would give him great joy and pride. 
I also had a small bolt of trader’s 
cloth for his vahine, Tetua, who had 
assisted so generously in massaging 
the strained muscles of my body back 
to normal. 

I found Tetua and her eight-year- 
old daughter, Fano, seated on a 
pandanus mat in front of their fare. 
Pao was not at home. I presented 
Tetua with the gifts, with a bag of 
hard Chinese candy for Fano. She 
thanked me profusely, bubbling over 
with gratitude, implanting loud, wet 
kisses upon my face. 

As I lingered, the twilight faded, 
and Fano opened her rose-bud lips in 
an impromptu song. I listened in- 
tently to the words, the wailing, 
haunting melody, with its comical, 
abrupt moans. I alternately chuckled 
and shuddered. It was an ute (tem- 
poral song) of a popaa, who almost 
lost his life beneath the deep lagoon 
of Ravahere. 

Pearl diving at Ravahere was over 
for me. I would not be able to dive 
for a long time. My body was still 
weak and would be for a long time to 
come. When the next schooner, on 
her way to Tahiti, came to Ravahere, 
I took passage on her, disposing of 
my pearl shell and paying off my 
debts which I had incurred on Rava- 
here. I said adieu to my many fine 
friends of Ravahere, and sailed away 
westward for Tahiti. 


BY GIPSY CAMPFIRES IN RUMANIA 
(Continued from page 45) 


does their music display the same ele- 
mental qualities. 

In Rumania, however, each town 
and village has its Gipsy musicians 
who enliven every feast, as dancing 
plays a large part in the life of the 
Rumanian peasant. On Sundays and 
holy days the recreation takes place 
before the village inn, the dances vary- 
ing from the batuta, an ancient dance 
performed by men only, to the hora, 
a round dance of slow, rhythmic move- 
ment somewhat like a Scottish reel. 

Possessed of an epigrammatic wis- 
dom, the Tziganes have proverbs that 
are at once practical and cynical. 
Laughing at courage, which is so 
greatly esteemed in Rumania, the 
Gipsies have their own version of the 
Napoleonic theory: “Bacon makes 
bold.” 

Shrewd traders, they are not to be 
cheated, and all of their bartering is 
done with the sagacity manifested by 
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their Tzigane ancestor who first said, 
“Tt is not good to choose women or 
cloth by candle-light.” 

Virtually all of their proverbs show 
a distrust of humanity. Here are two: 
“Polite words cost little and do much,” 


and “Who flatters you has either 
cheated you or hopes to do so.” 
Although their origin never has 


been clearly established, Gipsies, no 
matter in what country you meet them, 
always speak the Romany tongue. 

The Rumanian countryside through 
which the Gipsies wander is gently un- 
dulating, and rich in corn fields and 
maize plantations. The mountain 
paths are untrodden by any human be- 
ings other than shepherds who, for a 
thousand years, have carried on their 
work generation after generation. The 
scenery is wildly beautiful, with ma- 
jestic pines and giant firs dominating 
over the thick undergrowth. 


* * * 
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MEDITERRANEAI 
CRUISE TOUR 


JUNE 24 54 DAY 
Leave New York on the new M.) 
VULCANIA for a complete Medit 
ranean Cruise, with a visit to the He 
Land and Egypt. Areal trip for less the 
the usual European Tour. ; 


Other Holy Land Tour: 


June 28 - - $870.00 - - 61 Da 
July 7 - - $520.00 - - 40 Da 


Grand Star European To 
Leaving July 2nd on the M.V. Britan 
for a 59 day trip at the moderate ra 
$745. Visiting—Engl and—Belgiur 
Holland—Germany—Switzerland— 
—France. The ideal European t¢ 
covers everything. 


Russia and Europe 
Leave N. Y. July 1st on S.S. Westerlan 
a week’s motor tour in England a 
Scotland, then to Russia for a 
visiting Leningrad and Moscow. 
visiting Austria — Czecho - Slovakie 
Germany — Holland — Belgium — 
France. Arrive New York Sept. 5thy; 
for $890, including Russia. 


Independent Travel — 
Arranged to suit individual requii 
ments as low as $8.00 per day. L 
know the places you wish to 
length of time, and we will be please 
to send estimate without charge. 


Write for FREE booklet ‘‘T’’ whic 
describes the above tours. 


Simmons ‘Cours 


1350 Broadway (36 St.) 
New York City 


B. O. C. 
Travel by B.O.C. and Visi 


The BeautySpots of Irelant 


SEASON 1932 


DAILY TOURS 
GLENS OF ANTRIM—Return Fare 7 
PORTRUSH & GIANT’S CAUSEWA 
Return Fare 10) 
NEWCASTLE & WARRENPOINT. 
cular Tour Return Fare 8 
BéeLtAST Sightseeing Tour—Evyery @ 
except Saturday & Sunday— j 
Return Fare 2/) 
HOSAPENNA—Every Wednesday— 
Return Fare 12 
DUBLIN—REvery Wednesday and Sat 
day in June; DAILY between 19th all 
26th June, 1932, for the Eucharis 
Congress— Return Fare 10 
EXTENDED TOURS—at regular inte! 
from May to September: 
No. |. THREE-DAY TOUR to Dublin ai 
Vale of Avoca, visiting the f 
mous ‘‘Meeting of The Waters 
Inclusive fare ..........-- £5. 0. 
. THREE-DAY TOUR 
Donegal, visiting Bundoran, Do 
egal, Glenties, Dunglee, Dunfal 
aghy, Duncrona, Londonderry, ® 
Inclusive fare ..........-- £5. 


T.imerick, Killarney, Blarney, 
Youghal, Tramore, Arklow, W 
Bridge, etc. Inclusive fare. .£8. 8 
Ov this Tour we stop half @ 
in Dublin, and a day in Killarn 
for sightseeing. 

IGHT-DAY TOUR to South 


Vale of Avoca, 
Blarney, Glengarriff, 
Limerick. Galwoy, Clifden, 
Bellock, Enniskillon, Armagh, € 
Inclusive fare ........-- £13. 
On this Tour we stop halt a ¢ 
in Dublin and also in Glengart 
also one day in Killarney, 
sightseeing. d 

All the above Tours leave our Central 
Bus Station, Upper North Street, Belfi 
and on the extended Tours a Courier 
be sent with each party. 

The inclusive fare provides for 
Coach travel, accommodation at fir 
TTotels consisting of late dinner, brea 
bed and service, luncheons and afte 
tea en route, and all gratuities. y 
Ulustrated Brochure will be sent post f! 
on application to 


Belfast Omnibus Company 
Limited 
Head Office, University Sireet, BELFAS 


Sedaefield 
Sr 


Sedgefield-Greensboro, 
Rorth Carolina 


INDING happiness in a 
sunnier clime means finding 
dgefield—the charm of its 
d-South hospitality; the de- 
htful English Manor style of 
architecture; the luxury and 
nfort of its appointments. 


And, of course, the thrilling 
y of all its wonderful out- 
or sports and recreation. 
1e of Donald Ross’ finest 18 
le golf courses—a rolling 
urse with green grass greens 
practically surrounds the 
tel; there are more than 50 
les of intriguing bridle trails 
at thread the adjacent pine 
yods, and horses are always 
ailable at the hotel; splendid 
ly tennis courts await your 
sasure at the very threshold, 
d the famous highways of 
rth Carolina afford pleasur- 
le motoring. There is an 
uring sport for every sunny 
ur of Sedgefield days. 


Come to Sedgefield for hap- 
1ess. Enjoy its invigorating 
mate, the beauty of the roll- 
z Piedmont Carolina coun- 
side, the health and rejuve- 
tion that await you here. 
Sedgefield is just overnight 
m New York, Philadelphia, 
ashington—almost any- 
ere. For further information 
out Sedgefield happiness 
ite today to 


JOHN C. WALLER, 


French Civilization 


FEW YEARS ago, the German 

scholar, Wilhelm Dibelius, wrote 
England: Its Character and Genius, 
one of the shrewdest studies of Eng- 
lish civilization written since the War. 
As a counterpart to Dibelius’ book on 
England, another German _ scholar, 
Ernst Robert Curtius, has completed 
a study of French civilization and cul- 
ture which has recently been trans- 
lated into English as The Civilization 
of France (Macmillan). 

Ernst Robert Curtius has written a 
brilliant survey of the principal fac- 
tors in the creation of French civiliza- 
tion. He feels that it is impossible to 
understand France from the political 
point of view without some knowledge 
of her cultural outlook and vice versa. 
For this reason he has attempted an 
interpretation of modern France in 
the form of an introduction to her cul- 
ture, her politics and her economic 
life. 

For many years Ernst Robert Cur- 
tius has been a sympathetic student of 
French literature and some of his es- 
says on the great French writers, and 
his essay on Marcel Proust in par- 
ticular, rank with the best work of 
contemporary criticism. In this new 
book he has written with admirable 
impartiality and it is a distinct con- 
tribution to the growth of interna- 
tional understanding in Europe. 


Sir Flinders Petrie 


INCE he first began his work on 

pyramids in 1880, Sir Flinders 
Petrie has made a series of archeologic 
discoveries of the utmost importance. 
After a lifetime devoted to this most 
romantic of sciences, he has now writ- 
ten his autobiography—Seventy Years 
In Archeology (Holt). This volume 
of memoirs covers Sir Flinders Pet- 
rie’s varied activities at the pyramids, 
in the delta of the Nile, in Palestine, 
at Thebes and Abydos, in the Negeb, 
and in many other places. As a rec- 
ord of the life work of one of the 
world’s famous archeologists, this 
book will be of considerable interest 
both to the layman and to the spe- 
cial student. 


Modern Whaling 


HALING IN THE ANT- 

ARCTIC (Holt), by A. G. 
Bennett, is based on thirteen years’ 
experience, during which the author 
spent a total of four years in active 
service with the whaling fleet. The 
old-time whalers have been celebrated 
many times in literature but there are 
scarcely any books dealing with whal- 
ing as a modern industry. Though 
the modern whaling vessels are far 
more efficient than the old, modern 
whaling is not without its danger and 
its excitement. 

After 1903, whaling in the North 
Atlantic began swiftly to decline. 
Those waters were exhausted and de- 
pleted and the whalers were forced to 
seek other and more remote oceans. 


For this reason whaling was driven 
south, and under very difficult condi- 
tions it was carried on in the South 
Georgian area and in the Ross Sea. 
How modern whaling was made 
profitable, the dangers of the industry, 
the whalers’ life in the frozen seas 
of the Antarctic are subjects which 
gave interest to Mr. Bennett’s book. 


A Frontier Marshall 


HE most proficient peace officer, 

the greatest gun-fighting officer of 
the old frontier, Wyatt Earp was one 
of the most dynamic figures in the 
development of the Southwest. It is 
even contended that by his domination 
over men and events, he altered the 
course of Western history. In any 
case, his life was an exceedingly dra- 
matic one and Stuart N. Lake has 
recounted it vividly in his biography, 
Wyatt Earp, Frontier Marshall 
(Houghton Mifflin). 


South African Farms 


HE late Dorothea Fairbridge was 

a close student of the history of 
South Africa, and author of several 
valuable books on the life of the early 
pioneers who opened up that land in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The Oxford University Press 
has just issued the last of her works, 
Historic Farms of South Africa. In 
this book Miss Fairbridge describes 
in detail the life of the pioneer South 
African farmers who grew wool and 
wheat during those turbulent early 
days at the Cape, the struggle of the 
Dutch settlers to establish themselves, 
and the picturesque colonial life which 
they finally created. Her volume is 
beautifully illustrated with old prints, 
photographs and colored plates. 


The History of the Road 


T THE present time, when roads 
are of such increasing impor- 
tance, it is interesting to turn to J. W. 
Gregory’s The Story of the Road 
(Macmillan), which is an account of 
the pre-historic and historic develop- 
ment of roads, the principles of their 
construction and maintenance, and 
their value in national policy. This 
book describes the origin of roads 
in primitive times, ancient British 
roads, the road making of the Egyp- 
tians and Carthaginians, Roman roads, 
the roads of China and the Inca roads 
of Peru. 

In the evolution of the modern road, 
he discusses the work of Telford and 
Macadam, the great modern roads of 
Europe and the special problems pre- 
sented by the motor highway of the 
present time. 


Lower California 


OMPARATIVELY little has 
been written about that inacces- 
sible country which lies south of Tia 
Juana and Agua Caliente, the popular 
Mexican resorts just over the border 
from California. This land is the 
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Send for Joseph H. Dodson’s 
interesting book—‘‘Your Bird 
Friends and How To Win 
Them’’. Beautifully illustrated 
with more than 50 actual 
photographs of bird life. Mr. 
Dodson, long recognized as 
#/ America’s foremost bird au- 
nA thority, tells all about at- 
Ay tracting birds to your premises 
F eae of Hause, Feed- 
- ing ations, elter: 
Joseph H. Dodson Baths they prefer. ie 


You will get untold pleasure from the song birds— 
listening to their cheery songs and watching their 


THINK OF IT, a family of {yteresting habits. 
martins on your premises as the Brandh Oby 
will destroy thousands of Worms. buse ile 
mosquitoes a day. They cap- fies. mosaurto mot . 
ture them on the fly. Dod- other dectene espa 
son’s Bird Houses are a t pstiuctlvenin- 
permanent investment . . , Sts: 

last a lifetime. There is a 
Dodson house for every de- 
sirable bird. Write for the 
Dodson book sent Free. 4 


... Price 
518.00—With 
Style Martin easy raising 
House, 22-in. pole, $26.00. 


ag tae Room Wren House takes care 


a i 
ee 
~ 


aes 


of the season’s brood. Solid oak, 
cypress shingles, 21 inches high—or 

€ Bluebird House same size, hanging 
or pole style, $7.00. 


JosepH H. Dopson, Inc., “Bird Lodge” 
65 Harrison St. Kankakee, Ill. 


Have you 
had your 


copy 
of 


“BE 
MY 
GUESTS 
IN 
BRITAIN”? 


It’s a lovely brochure, full of pictures, tells 
you all about my unique HOSPITALITY 
SERVICE and has lots of most appetizing 
suggestions for a trip to Europe. 

10% REDUCTION IF YOU BOOK YOUR 
MOTOR TOUR BEFORE 31st MARCH. 


So write at once for my book either direct 


D. HARMAR-SMITH 


Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.I. 
or % “Travel”, 4 W. 16th Street, New York 


—in the roughest waters. This ap- 


palling nausea is unnecessary suf- 


fering. Mothersill’s prevents Travel 

Sickness on your journeys by Sea, 

Train, Auto, Car or Air. 31 
75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 

Montreal 

London 


Consult the originator of 
Student Tours and specialist in 
economical European Travel for 
the intellectual elite. Benefit from 
Dr. Keller’s experience with 15,000 
satisfied guests. 


KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Write for Booklet T 
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SEE 


EUROPEon WHEELS 
Travel by Motor 


is inexpensive 
and easy 


Drive yourself cars from 
$31-$56 weekly in England, 
France, Germany, Italy and 
Ireland. Cars with chauffeur 
everywhere at moderate 
rates. More than 1500 Amer- 
icans used our service in 
1931. Send for booklet. 


Europe on Wheels . Inc. 
218 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


An American Company 


t Ohomas 


Gravel Service 
Buc. 


«= Steamer Reservations 
; Tours—Crulses 


e 
Unparalleled Travel Offering 
Escorted Tour To Europe 
Visiting 

ENGLAND — HOLLAND 
GERMANY — AUSTRIA 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA — ITALY 
SWITZERLAND — FRANCE 


All Expenses 


59 Days $495.00 
JULY 6TH TO SEPT. 2ND 


Both Crossings on the Superb 
CUNARDER “BERENGARIA” 


For Further Information—Address 
ST. THOMAS TRAVELSERVICE, Inc. 
30 EAST 42 ST., NEW YORK 
MURRAY HILL 2-5166 


The Dodge Hotel 


NORTH CAPITOL AND E. STREETS,N. W 
Washington, D. C. 
Near the Capitol 


ee 
We offer you every facility for enjoy- 
ing a holiday in the National Capital, 
and for trips to Mt. Vernon, Arling- 
ton, Annapolis and Gettysburg. 
An established “No Tipping” 


policy throughout the hotel. 
WRITE FOR “A WEEK IN WASHINGTON” 


TRAVEL 


When Visiting 
GREAT BRITAIN 
OR THE CONTINENT 


Write 
BROOK FLOWERS & CO. Ltd. 


Station Building, Golders Green 
London, N.W. 11, England. 


Economy, Confidence of Service, a 
Straight Deal, and Personal Attention. 
No Booking Charges. Only cost of 
tickets. Book for land tours when you 
arrive. Official Passenger Agents of 
ALL Rail, Steamer, Coach, and Air 
Services. 


Courtesy and advice given Free. 


EUROPE 


PLAN YOUR 
OWN TOUR 


Send for a Free Modernistic Map 
World-Wide Travel Bureau, Inc. 


11 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK 
PEnnsylvania 6-0814 


Edgar Private Hotel 


2 and 3 Laura Place, Bath 
Telephone 2125 
Quiet and Comfortable. Excellent Cuisine. 
Moderate Tariff. 
MRS. J. HOOPER, Proprietor 
Tariff from Travel 


(Er agZ) 


wits 
MENTON—French Riviera 
ORIENT HOTEL 


The very best. Center of Menton. | 
Full south in most beautiful park. 


Become acquainted with the 
places you intend to visit and 
so increase your enjoyment. 


Foyles Can Supply the Books 


Write for Catalogue 645 (gratis), ere | 


your requirements, to Foyles, 119-125 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2, Eng. 


BENNETT'S | 
Travel Bureau 


580 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
12 Offices thrueut Europe 


Featuring Conducted and Independent 
Trips to 


Scandinavian Countries 


SCANDINAVIA— RUSSIA 
Direct Passenger Service to 
COPENHAGEN, HELSINGFORS and LENINGRAD 
GDYNIA, DANZIG and STOCKHOLM 
Connecting to All Ports in the Baltic 
AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
‘deal Accommodations. Outside Rooms. One Class. 
LOWEST RATES 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., Inc., 
5 Broadway, N. Y. C. Digby 4-6700 


Around South America 


Sixth Annual Summer Tour 
Teachers, Educators, Students 


An unusual opportunity to enjoy 
all the wonders of South America 


52 Days, Sailing July 1st, visiting 
BRAZIL, URUGUAY, ARGENTINA 


Across the Snowclad ANDES to 


CHILE, PERU, COLOMBIA, 
PANAMA CANAL and HAVANA $995 
includes everything first-class throughout 


Folder ‘S’ now ready 
Bence Tourist Co., Inc. 


“‘Leaders in South American Travel” 


331 Madison Avenue, New York 


ST. JOHN HOTEL 


Meeting Corner Queen Street 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Right in the Center of the Historical Part 
of ‘Old Charleston" 


Convenient to Everything - European Plan 
Free Auto Parking Space 
Popular Priced Meals or a la Carte Service 


HOTEL GIBSON 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Middle West’s Finest Hotel 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 
Rates $3.00 and up 


C. C. Scuirrerer, Managing Director 
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TRAVELING BETWEEN 
COVERS 
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subject of The Flight of the Least 
Petrel (Putnam), by Griffing Ban- 
croft, who is one of the leading au- 
thorities on the peninsula of Lower 
California. 

His book describes a trip southward 
along the coast of the peninsula to 
Cape San Lucas and then northward 
into the Gulf of California to the 
mouth of the, California River. Dur- 
ing this cruise Mr. Bancroft’s boat, 
The Least Petrel, touched at many 
interesting places in Lower California. 
Mr. Bancroft writes well and his book 
gives a vivid picture of a little-known 
section of Mexico. 


Ancient Rome 


RANT SHOWERMAN is Pro- 

fessor of Classics in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and one of Ameri- 
ca’s finest students of ancient Roman 
life. In his new book, Rome and the 
Romans (Macmillan), he has written 
a survey and interpretation of a great 
ancient civilization which will be in- 
valuable to students of the literature 
and history of Rome, as well as to 
visitors to the Eternal City. 


The Ozarks 


ANCE RANDOLPH’S new 

book, The Ozarks: An Ameri- 
can Survival of Primitive Society 
(Vanguard), is the result of ten years’ 
association with the “hill-billies” and 
“ridge runners” of the remote hills 
of Missouri and Arkansas. In many 
respects, this section of America still 
presents a faithful picture of society 
three hundred years ago before the 
machine and mass production com- 
pletely transformed a life based on 
handicraft and agriculture. 

In the Ozark country, where spin- 
ning wheels are still heard and where 
the speech of the natives is closely 
akin to the conversation of an Eliza- 
bethan courtier, Mr. Randolph found 
a perfect opportunity to study our 
primitive customs. He describes with 
understanding the curious Ozark folk- 
ways, their superstitions, their sex 
taboos, their illicit distilling of liquor, 
their methods of hunting and- fishing, 
their searches for hidden treasure, 
their speech, religion and philosophy. 

Mr. Randolph’s book is a valuable 
and interesting picture of a vanishing 
phase of American life. As he says 
in his concluding paragraph, “if the 
Ozark hill-billy has done his work and 
outlived his usefulness, he -must in- 
evitably go the way of all primitive 
people who stand in the way of eco- 
nomic progress. To those of us who 
know the old-timers, however, the 
transition is not without a touch of 
melancholy and regret. The gods of 
the hills are not the gods of the val- 
leys, and the old-time hillfolk are very 
different from the efficient but com- 
paratively uninteresting people who 
are replacing them. ... The valleys 
raise corn, perhaps, but the Ozark hills 
produced extraordinary men and 
women. Their passing definitely closes 
one of the most romantic and colorful 
chapters in the history of our country.” 


Do you xxow what color blue is 
don’t unless you've seen the blu 
the Mediterranean. That pric 
—patron color of artists—inspirat 
poets—tonic of tourists—the col 
makes the whole world young ag 


Under this wonderful sky, two swift @ 
rious palaces of pleasure featuring for 
ments with private verandahs, cary 9 
port to port—from adventure to adve 
smooth, ever so smooth crossing over & 
Southern Route, from New York 
AZORES. Then to LISBON, of ma 
vards...On to GIBRALTAR, sentinel 

-CANNES, and the gay French Raw 
its Corniche dOr. Then to NAPLE 
Pompeii still slumbers beneath Vesuw 
then PALERMO, gateway to the gana 
of Sicily...GREECE, with the may 
ruins.. TRIESTE of the Adriatic anda 
Venice, glamorous City of doges and 


Shore Excursions Stopover P 
NEXT SAILINGS: 
Feb.19 Mar.24* Apr. 12 


*Includes Egypt and Holylas 
(Athens, Haifa, Alexandria) 


COSULICH 


17 Battery Place 
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day - 


The Loveliest Countryst 
in the World 


n 


HISTORY, PAGEANTRY. 
BEAUTY 


“in England’s Green and Pleas? 
Land” " 


LET US SHOW IT TO YOU. © 


Write for illustrated Booklet 
Motor Coach and Car trips 


FULLER & YOUN 
42, BAKER STREET 
LONDON, W.1. 


Cables: Effanwye, Wesdo, Lo 
to TRAVEL, 4 W. 16th St., New 


* Inclusive—of course! 
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GOING ABROAD 
THIS YEAR? 


Travel with McBride 
Books and You'll 
Travel Pleasantly to 
Places Worth Seeing 


~ Europe ~ 
THE COMPLETE POCKET GUIDE 


TO EUROPE 
By Edmund C. Stedman 


Enlarged and revised by Thomas L. Stedman. 


For more than a quarter of a century the standard 
book for the European traveler. With maps of the 
Yarious countries in color and a large separate map of 
Europe contained in a pocket inside the back cover. 
\Plexible cloth, 660 pages, 16mo. 314” x 5”. net $3.50 


~ England ~ 


IN SEARCH OF ENGLAND 
By H. V. Morton 


Light hearted and unconventionai wanderings 
England, absorbing and transmuting its spirit. 


| Illustrated. 8vo. net $3.00 
| 

: HERE 

| 


"round 


IS ENGLAND 


By Marion Balderston 


‘Castle and cathedral, lane and byway, 
apa that have defied time. 
Illustrated. 8vo. net $3.00 


A SHOPPING GUIDE TO LONDON 


By Thelma H. Benjamin 


Where to buy clothes, antiques, accessories, etc. 
Illustrated. 12mo. net $2.00 


~ France ~ 


CATHEDRAL FRANCE 
By Sydney A. Clark 


The personal, human side of the cathedrals and the 

cathedral builders and the character of the towns 

which sprang up about them are stressed. 
Illustrated. Large 12mo. net $3.50 


AN AMERICAN FAMILY ABROAD 
By Robert Gordon Anderson 


'How one family of five—children and adults—tried 
the €xperiment of a year in Paris, living as the 
French do, attending school, studying French, seeing 
the heart of Europe. Have you ever wished to do 
just this? If so, this book will point the way and 
‘prove, as well. a charming guide to Paris. 

Illustrated end-papers. 8vo. 


A SHOPPING GUIDE TO PARIS 


| By Therese and Louise Bonney 


‘For the person who would shop intelligently and to 
the best advantage in Paris this book is worth its 
‘weight in gold. Illustrated. 12mo. net $3.00 


DINING IN PARIS 


By Sommerville Story 


A necessity if you wish to dine intelligently, 
ingly, and satisfactorily in Paris. 
With glossary and index. 12mo. net $2.00 


FIFTY MILES ‘ROUND PARIS 
By Cecilia Hill 
These single-day excursions are enchanting pilgrim- 
ages to Bellevue, Chantilly, Malmaison. Versailles, 


Barbizon and many other places of romance. 
Illustrated. 12mo. net $2.00 


~ Italy ~ 


MOTORING IN ITALY 
By R. R. Gordon-Barrett 


“The first really comprehensive guide book—in a new 
-form——written especially for the motorist. 
Illustrated with maps and plans. net $2.50 


IN AND ABOUT ROME 
By Colin R. Coote 


Rome and its environs. 
Iilustrated in color. Quarto. net $5.00 


hamlet and 


net $3.50 
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ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
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Discover the Human Side of the Author of 
“‘Jurgen’’ in this New Book by 


THESE RESTLESS HEADS 


A new Cabell draws back the richly brocaded curtains which 
have hitherto concealed him. Dwelling with Cabellian irony 
on his personal experiences from the days of callow youth, he 
establishes their significance in the pattern of everyday exist- 
ence. As you read this book pictures of your own past will 


inevitably take form. 


FEBRUARY SELECTION OF THE LITERARY GUILD. 


volumes SE eparately), 
are now avatl, Exch, printed 
and bound with distinction, and 
with jackets designed by Frank 
C. Pape. $5.00 


$2.50 


GEORGE WASHINGTON: 


SOUL OF THE REVOLUTION 
By Norwood Young, author of “The Life of Frederick the Great,” etc. 


The first general one of Washington ever written by an Ease Shenae An extraordinary portrait of 


the great American lea ef at once provocative and 


ulating. It is also a complete story of the Revolu- 


tion, of the founding of the Republic and of the birth of our modern democracy. Rare ‘historical docu- 


ments illustrate the text. Recommended by the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


tures. 


Month Club. 


From Sefior Bum 


THE 
CHALLENGE 
OF LOVE 


By 
Warwick Decping 


cilessly 


Aldington calls 


the mind of man.”’ 
A terrific book. 


THE APES OF GOD 
By Wyndham Lewis 


This Rabelaisian satire of twentieth 
century humbuggery has set all 
England afire with its searing shafts 
of wit and keenest perception. The 
poseurs of art and literature, the lap- 
dogs and sexual eccentrics are mer- 
pinioned in what Richard tory of 
the most all 
stupendous farces ever conceived in 


“one of 


632 pages. $3.00 


Llustrated. $3.50 


SENOR BUM IN THE JUNGLE 


By Algo Sand 


Algo Sand vagabonded along the Orinoco, Rio Negro and the mighty Amazon. 
He lived and hunted with primitive Indians. With 1 death he stalked the forests. 
Fear, exhaustion, monstrous reptiles, and treachery contributed to his adven- 
Breathless excitement, daring chances, 
romance pack the pages of this amazing saga. Recommended by the Book-of-the- 


incredib 


eee glamour and 


Strikingly Ulustrated. $3.50 


PANEROS 


By Norman Douglas 


A diverting and sophisticated his- 
aphrodisiacs written with 
the rare erudition, lightness and 
humor, wisdom and courage pecu- 
liar to the author of South Wind. 
Limited Edition. $5.00 


At all booksellers. Send for Spring Catalogue 


ROBERT M. MCBRIDE & COMPANY 
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~ Germany ~ 


TOWNS AND PEOPLE OF MODERN 
GERMANY 
By Robert Medill McBride 
Illustrated by Edward C. Caswell. 
A lively interpretation of the cities, ancient and 
modern, full of human interest and narrative. 
8uo. net $5.00 
Illustrated with photographs. 
net $3.00 


Popular Edition. 


COME WITH ME THROUGH 
GERMANY 


By Frank Schoonmaker 


An entertaining and practical travel book which con- 
tains vivid descriptions of the country. and informa- 
tion valuable to the traveler; motor routes, lists of 
hotels and pensions, dates of fairs, advice on trains 
and steamers, etc. 

Illustrated. 12mo. net $2.00 


| 


4 West 16th Street, New York 


~ Austria ~ 


THE VIENNA THAT’S NOT IN 
THE BAEDEKER 
By T. W. MacCullum 


The Vienna of the Viennese—the cafes, the theatrés, 
the concerts, and the gay 


ated. 12mo. net $2.50 


Tilus 


~ Czechoslovakia ~ 


ROMANTIC CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
By Robert Medill McBride 


A ee picture of the gay new Republic of Centra = 
e to the high C 

of modert 
ization. 
100 drawings by 


t ree 


» Edward C. Caswell. 
vo. net $5.00 


~ Belgium ~ 


MANY-COLORED BELGIUM 
By Sydney A. Clark 


The fascinating country of the Fl 
loons and its small sister L 
eyes of a discriminating w 


4 West 16th Street, New York City 
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Ceremonials out of the 6th Century offer one hey to the real life of Japan today 
fast limited trains and the great hotels offer another! 1932 visitors may enjoy it all 
— the ancient and the modern — at unexpected low cost on a series of scientifically 
planned inclusive tours prepared by the Japan Tourist Bureau, a non-commercial A L bs | 
organization. Y pee LLL EC 
On a 14-day trip, for a small average expenditure per day, you may enjoy Yokohama, Ti ° 
Mee , ravel Opportunity 
Tokyo, Kyoto, Kobe, see Miyanoshita, the shrines of Nikko and the Kamakura 

Buddha, motor to Fujiyama, feed the sacred deer at Nara, glimpse the choicest regions f | 9 3 2 

of the Empire. In 21, 28, 35 or more days an even wider territory may be covered at 0 f ‘ z 5 
correspondingly low cost. All tours may be made independently or with a talented 
courier. 

1932 is the year for your Japan visit... Steamship fares are the lowest in the world, con- 


sidering service and the distance traveled. Hotels and living expenses are most reason- 


able. Start your plans by sending for illustrated literature describing the above tours. 4 P [ 
Japan, Korea, Manchuria, and China are reached from the United States and Canada by the Nippon ] 

Yusen Kaisha, Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Canadian Pacific, the American Mail Line and the Dollar 
Steamship Line. Full information will be furnished by any of these Lines, any tourist agency, or by the T @) U R ; S T B U R FAL } 
Japan Tourist Bureau ©/o Japanese Gov't Railways, One Madison Ave., N. Y. C. or ©/o Nippon Yusen : a 
Kaisha, 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


